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a For the Womau’s Journal. 
THE SILVER WEDDING. 


BY A. 4. FELLOWES. 


(To Mr. and Mra. J, E. Smith, Cambridge, Mass.]| 


Twenty-five years, your lives you've passed together, 
*Mid Summer's calms and stormy wintry weather; 
How fair life looked to you that nuptial morning, 
E’en like the sunlight, which succeeds the dawning! 
How each of you have found life’s truest blessing 
In that broad charity, your souls possessing, 
Which makes another's joys your own, and never 
Another's sorrows from your own will sever. 
Twenty-five years! And now we come to meet you, 
And with congratulations kind to greet you, 
To wish you joy; and yet we know the measure 
Of life’s best joy is not made up of pleasure, 
That griefs must come, to lead our souls up higher,— 
As gold is purer for refiner’s fire. 
Our wish for you is this: that when the sorrow 
Does come to you, dear friends, it still may borrow 
The glint of sunlight from your usefal living; 
Those are most blessed who receive in giving. 

July 22, 1881, 





“FOR THE JOY THAT A MAN IS BORN.” 


The most loving of the Apostles says 
that a woman who has borne a child ‘‘re- 
membereth no more the anguish, for the 
joy that a man is born into the world.” It 
would be well if the revisers had permitted 
us to believe that the word ‘‘man” here 
meant humanity, and that the birth of a 
woman child was an equal cause of rejoic- 
ing. But I fear that the kindliest of the 
elder Jews would hardly have attained this 
point;—-when we consider the subordinate 
seats they allotted for women in the syna- 
gogues, and the expressions of exultant 
gratitude which were provided for men in 
their prayers. And though Christianity 
promptly admitted women to share equally 
the privilege of martyrdom, yet that is a 
right which men are willing, for several 
reasons, to delegate more easily than the 
rest; and equality in other respects has been 
more slowly conceded. And it is the fact 
of inequality which lies behind all the great- 
er rejoicing over the birth of a ‘‘man- 
child.”” The very words ‘‘son and heir,” in 
our English speech, recognize peculiar priv- 
ileges and powers; and though among us 
Americans this phrase has ordinarily no 
special meaning, the tradition of it runs 
through literature and life. This tradition 
is based on advantages which are conven- 
tional and removable; nay, most of which 
are, with us, already removed. By our law 
of inheritance, the rights of the eldest son 
scarcely remain even as a shadow, in any 
of the States of the Union. 

I once heard an expectant father say that 
there was absolutely no feeling of prefer- 
ence in his heart as to the sex of his child 
except this,—that his son might graduate at 
the same college with himself and his daugh- 
ter could not. The father in question was 
a graduate of Harvard and the ‘‘annex,” 
like his little daughter, was then unborn. 
Also, I once heard a father say that he did 
not wish to have a daughter as long as wo- 
men were disfranchised, and lo! women 
vote now already, though only for school- 
committees. I have often tried within my- 
self to see if I had the slightest preference 
for the possession of a son over a daughter, 
and could detect but one faint ground for it— 
the fact that a son will retain and perpetuate 
the family name, while a daughter will not. 
This is about the only ground of preference, 
it seems to me, which the march of events 
is not effacing, and even this may yet be in 
some way effaced, though I confess it does 
not seem tome so simple an affair as it 
seems to a few of my friends. How to 
arrange it so that each of one’s own poster- 





ity, whether through the male or female 
line, shall bear one’s own family name, is 
the problem which seems to me insoluble. 
Yet nothing else wi!l satisfy a strong family 
feeling. Whenever a daughter, like a son, 
can retain and transmit the name, the last 
ghost of a reason for being ‘‘disappointed” 
at the birth of a daughter will vanish. 

But what is this trifling ebullition of ex- 
aggerated family feeling in view of the fact 
that a child—lI will not say ‘‘a man” is born 
into the world? Nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing. Before a delight so great as that, all 
preference vanishes; not only is it not to be 
named, but it does not exist. It is the new 
human soul that brings love and delight in 
a household—whether, as sages have held 
and still hold, it has come from long and 
unknown journeys through other forms, or 
whether it has just been created. All the 
possibilities of Plato or Shakespeare may 
lie within that little brain, and good deeds 
beyond those of Elizabeth Fry or Florence 
Nightingale may be done by those tiny 
hands, now opening and closing in the aim- 
less helplessness of infancy. And if we are 
fortunate enough to believe in personal im- 
mortality, as I do, the horizon widens to a 
vastness in which the fact of sex becomes 
utterly subordinate and disappears. The 
eagle does not soar because of its sex, but 
because it is an eagle. T. W. H. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN GREAT 
RRITAIN, 


Few of our readers are fully aware of 
the steady, persevering work for Woman 
Suffrage which is going on all the time in 
Great Britain. There is an evident change 
in public opinion on this question,in a com- 
munity where ancient abuses are deeply 
rooted in the conservatism of the ruling 
class and in the prejudices of the laboring 
population. This change is due to the ef- 
forts of men and women, who unite, ir a re- 
markable degree, high intelligence with 
character which compels attention and so- 
cia) position which commands respect. 

We extract from the July number of that 
admirable paper, the Women’s Suffrage 
Journal, edited by Miss Lydia Becker, of 
Manchester, Eng., the following condensed 
summary of meetings held during the pre- 
vious month: 





BIRMINGHAM. 


The annual meeting of the Birmingham 
branch. of the National Society for Wo- 
men’s Suffrage was held on June 15, at the 
offices, 10 Broad-street Corner. Rev. H. 
W. Crosskey presided, and there were also 
present Mrs. A. C. Osler, treasurer; Miss 
Sturge, honorary secretary; Mrs. G. §. 
Mathews, Mrs. H. Smith, Mrs. Edmunds, 
Councillors W. H. Dixon and R. F. Mar- 
tineau, Mr. A. C. Osler, Mr. E. Deakin, 
and Rev. T. G. Crippen (Oldbury). Letters 
of apology for non attendance were received 
from Mrs. R. W. Dale, Mr. Hawkes, and 
Councillor Tait. 

Miss Sturge read the twelfth annual re- 
port, in which the committee congratulated 
the members of the society on the growing 
recognition given to the claims of women 
in every department of political and person- 
al right. Their admission to the exercise 
of the franchise in returning representatives 
to the House of Keys was a gratifying indi- 
cation of the progress of their principles in 
the Isle of Man. Elsewhere the election 
of a constantly-increasing number of wo- 
men to positions of influence on school 
boards and as guardians of the poor, were 


practical steps in the attainment of that 


justice which resulted from an appeal to 
the entire people. Last December, their 
able leader in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, was invited to become 
a member of the Government, and Mr. 
Hugh Mason, M.P. for Ashton-under-Lyne, 
was requested to take charge of the measure 
for the removal of the disabilities of wo- 
men: Mr. Mason had since brought the 
following resolution before the House of 
Commons: ‘‘That in the opinion of this 
House the parliamentary franchise should 
be extended to women who possess the 
qualifications which entitle men to vote, 
and who in all matters of local government 
have the right of voting.” he second 
reading of the resolution was to have taken 
place on May 27, but Mr. Mason had been 
unable to bring it forward, and he was now 
endeavoring to obtain a more favorable op- 
portunity. Having acknowledged their in- 
debtedness to Mrs. A. C. Osler for deliver- 
ing two interesting lectures on the subject, 
“What have women to do with politics?” 
and to Mrs. George Dixon, Mrs. C. 

Mathews, and Mrs, G. F. Mathews for other 
active work, the committee referred to the 
recent series of meetings held in various 
parts of the town, and to the great demon- 
stration at the Town Hall in promotion of 
the Woman Suffrage movement. At each 
of the preliminary meetings the interest 
manifested by those who formed the audi- 
ence was very encouraging. The demon- 
stration at the Town Hall, notwithstanding 
the forbidding aspect of the weather, was 
crowded to excess. Vast numbers of wo- 
men came through the snow and mud to 
prove their sympathy with the demand for 
the extension of the parliamentary fran- 
chise. The immediate object of the dem- 





onstration was to promote a memorial to 
Mr. Gladstone. This resolution was car- 
ried unanimously; and at a conference on 
the following day it was decided to invite 
the Birmingham Liberal Association to 
nominate representatives to unite in a dep- 
utation to the Prime Minister. Represen- 
tatives were nominated, but in consequence 
of the delay in obtaining a second reading 
for Mr. Mason’s resolution, the deputation 
had not yet been called together. The com- 
mittee regarded the codperation of the Lib- 
eral Association as a most valuable aid to 
their cause, and were much pleased to 
find that, for women as well as for men, the 
Liberal Association of Birmingham was 
ready to remove the obstacles which pre- 
vented true progress. 

Councillor Martineau moved the adoption 
of the report, and said the society had every 
reason to congratulate itself upon the pro- 
gress the movement had obtained. The 
highly successful demonstration held in 
February had conclusively proved that Bir- 
mingham was not lukewarm in reference to 
the question. 

Mr. A. C. Osler seconded the motion, 
which was adopted. 

The treasurer’s report, which was read by 
Mrs. A. C. Osler, showed that the expendi- 
ture of the year had heen £242, 19s., and 
5d., and that there was a balance in hand 
of £3, Os., 1d. 

The chairman, in moving the approval of 
the accounts, dwelt upon the importance of 
the movement in which the society was en- 
gaged. He said he believed that the influ- 
ence of women in all political questions 
would be most beneficial. He was of opin- 
ion that the laws affecting women would 
not be thoroughly attended to until women 
had a voice in their enactment. The great 
obstacle in the way of Woman Suffrage 
was the suspicion of the Liberal party, who 
were afraid that if Woman Suffrage were 
granted they would lose a number of con- 
stituencies. He believed that was the most 
formidable obstacle which they had to en- 
counter. It was said, in answer to this ar- 
gument, that they had no right to consider 
results in reference to the question; but he 
thought that, looking to the results, the 
great lesson wa; that they ought to attend 
to the political education of women voters, 
as they did to the political education of 
other voters. 

The motion was adopted. 

On the proposition of Mrs. C. E. Matk- 
ews, seconded by Councillor Dixon, the of- 
ficers of the association were ret#lected, as 
follows: President, Rev. H. W. Crosskey; 
honorary secretaries, Miss Sturge and Mrs, 
Ashford; treasurer, Mrs. A. C. Osler. 

The committee having been appointed, 
on the motion of Mrs. Edmunds, seconded 
by Mr. Deakin, the meeting closed with a 
vote of thanks to the chairman. 


BATLEY. 


On Monday, June 13, a public meeting 
was held in the Market Place, Batley, when 
an address was delivered by Miss Jessie 
Craigen. More than a thousand persons 
were present, and stood in perfect order for 
more than two hours. A petition for the 
extension of the Parliamentary Suffrage to 
women was unanimously adopted, and sign- 
ed on behalf of the meeting by Mrs. Ann 
Ellis. 

LAMBETH. 


A lecture was given by Mr. Ashton Dilke, 
M. P., at the Lambeth Advanced Liberal 
Association, Walworth Road, on Thursday, 
May 26. Mr. Dilke took for the subject of 
his lecture, ‘‘The New Reform Bill,” and 
among other reforms needed with regard 
to parliamentary elections, spoke of the 
necessity of throwing the expenses of elec- 
tions on the ratepayers. Miss Downing, in 
moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Dilke, pro- 
tested against women ratepayers being 
called upon to contribute anything towards 
election expenses until they were permitted 
to be electors. 


BROCKLEY LIBERAL CLUB. 


At the meeting held on May 18, a large 
number of the members were present to 
take part in a debateon Woman Suffrage, 
which was opened by an address from Mr. 
Robert Main, one of the trustees of the Lib- 
eral Club at Greenwich, who moved a reso- 
lution to the effect that the exclusion of wo- 
men, who as householders or otherwise are 
entitled to the franchise, is undesirable. 
Among the members present were the chair- 
man, Mr. Baines, Mr. Hall, Mr. Richards, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Bunting, with Mr. T. N. 
Cathrall and Mr. G. Kemp, the two inde- 
fatigable secretaries of the Brockley and 
Greenwich clubs. A warm discussion en- 
sued, in which Mr. Main’s views were freely 
attacked by Mr. Richards, who objected 
that the vote would unsex women, and by 
Mr. Bunting that it would introduce dis- 
cord into political life and be impossible to 
restrain women within the proposed limits. 
The chairman supported the resolution for 
giving the parliamentary vote to women, 
which was, however, definitely lost when 
the final vote was taken. 


LONDON. 


An address on the ‘Duties of Women in 
regard to the Life of a Nation” was given 
on June 17, in St. George’s Hall, London, 
by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of Boston, 
America. Mrs. Livermore has a very high 
reputation in her own country as a public 
speaker on women’s questions, temperance, 
and kindred subjects, and her address at 
St. George’s Hall fully sustained the expec- 
tations that had been raised. There was a 
large attendance, and Mrs. Livermore was 
supported on the platform by Mrs. Lueas. 

rs. Lucas, in opening the proceedings, 








said she knew of no lady in America who 
occupied a higher ition than the one 
who was about to address them that after- 
noon. Mrs, Livermore was in great demand 
for the platform, and she had spoken every 
night for the last six months, which was a 
very fair test of educated talent and the 
power of the weaker vessel—she supposed 
she might use that term. [A laugh] She 
would not detain the meeting longer, but 
would introduce to them Mrs. Livermore, 
whom they were all anxious to hear. Vis- 
countess Harberton, Mrs. Ernestine Rose, 
Mrs. M’Laren, Miss Cobbe, Miss Becker, 
Miss Tod, and others were on the platform. 


-— 


THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN. 





Mrs. Clara M. Bisbee, for three years at 
the Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., 
will hold a series of religious services at 
Lyceum Hall, Meeting House Hill, Dor- 
chester, Boston, on Sunday afternoons, at 
4P.M. The public are cordially invited 
to attend. Seats free. Sunday school at 
3 P.M. Adult class will study ‘‘Religion” 
in its various phases. 

Mrs. Bisbee briefly unfolds her purpose 
and plans as follows: 

‘After leaving the Divinity School, I was 
abroad for a year, and was settled for three 
months, with my husband, over a church 
in London, England. Thecare of my little 
ones has deterred me from public work for 
some years past. But, on Sunday,I had the 
privilege of organizing a new church and 
Sunday school, after an ideal which I have 
long cherished. 

‘*My plan was fully stated to the audience 
of some sixty or seventy who attended on 
Sunday afternoon. At the first gathering 
I welcomed twenty young persons to the 
Sunday school. On my own responsibility, 
I have hired a new chapel organ, and ser- 
vice books have been presented us by the 
Unitarian Association. An advanced class, 
both of parents and of young persons, for 
the study of religion has been founded, 
and two teachers’ meetings have been held, 
with a view to the most thorough codpera- 
tive work. It now remains only to obtain 
one hundred subscriptions of ten dollars 
each, to set my free church on a firm 
financial basis. If youare willing to inform 
the public through your paper, of my at- 
tempt to form a church for the people, and 
one which any, who seek the perfect life, 
may join, I shall be gratified by your so 
doing.” 


oe 


THE CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION, 





The Codperative Dress Association (Lim- 
ited), of New York, Miss Kate Field, pres- 
ident, is now fully established on a basis of 
prosperity, and is getting on as fast as 
could be expected. The association has 
secured the services, as general manager, 
of Mr. John Wales, known to all New 
England as a leading member of the old 
dry goods house of Messrs. Spaulding, 
Wales & Co. Mr. Wales takes entire con- 
trol of the business, which substantially 
disproves the false statement that Miss 
Field wished, personally, to control the 
matter. Mr. Wales brings to this position 
energy and experience, and, withal, a per- 
fect faith in its success. The store will be 
opened in September. The order bureau 
has been in active operation since the first 
of June, and has proved satisfactory. 

The last of the ten thousand certificates 
of stock has just been signed by Miss Field, 
and they will now be issued at once. 

The directors of the C. D. A. have work- 
ed unremittingly, for months, without the 
least compensation, ad congratulations on 
the termination of this monotonous labor 
are quite in order. 

This successful beginning will be of inter- 
est to all who have watched the progress of 
the association. L. W. 





~~ 
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NEW YORK SUFFRAGE COMMITTEE. 


At a regular meeting of the Albany 
County Woman Suffrage Committee, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the Albany County Woman Snf- 
frage Committee hereby express their appreciation of 
the services rendered by Mr. J. K. Hamilton Willcox 
to Woman Suffrage in this State in originating the 
School Suffrage law and by his efficient management 
of the of the school act, in the authorship of 
the ‘‘bill to probibit disfranchisement,”’ and in the 
conduct of the campaign which ended by a anes y 
vote for the bill the first time it was voted on in the 
Assembly. 

Resolved, That the committee 


agree with the opin- 
ion expressed by the public a: that the ma- 
jority vote, though failing of the necessary number, 


unexpected success, and that the 
mark: rogress made is in great part due to the un- 
wearied labor of Mr. Willcox. 

Resolved, That the committee extend to Mr. Will- 
cox their hearty thanks for all the labor, skill, and 
faithfulness so freely given, literally without money 
and without price, for the advancement of the cause 
of freedom and justice. 


Per order of committee. , 
K. Stoneman, Sec. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary E. Hacearrt is spending the 
hot season with the friends of her girlhood 
on the banks of the Monongahela river. 

Miss Ciara Barton, so well known 
throughout this country, and in Germany as 
well, spends her summer at Dansville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Lea Asuunorn is the chief en- 
graver in Sweden at the royal mint, and 
does the engraving of Swedish money and 
medals. 

Miss McGowan, of Omaha, fell into an 
unguarded excavation and was severely in- 
jured. She sued the city for $15,000 and 
recovered $4,000. 

Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, who was sup- 
posed to be dying, is recovering in a mar- 
vellous manner. She is able to take drives, 
and is rapidly gaining strength. 


Miss Eva CHANNING will spend another 
winter abroad to complete her studies at 
the University of Leipzig, and will spend 
the summer in Norway and Sweden, 


Miss Mase. Fiercuer, of the Military 
and Naval Orphan Asylum, at Bath, Me., 
received the highest rank of any pupil in 
the Bath High School for the past year. 


Mrs. Marta BowEn Davis, a graduate of 
the Melrose High School, and for several 
years pasta missionary to China, has just 
returned, and is visiting her former friends 
in Melrose, 


Mrs. J. 8S. Barey, now at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, is about to open a music school in 
that city. She has recommendations by 
Dr. Tourjee, Mr. Zerrahan and others, and 
can fill such a post with ability. 


Mrs. THomas H. Powers, of Philadel- 
phia, has presented the Cummings Reform- 
ed Episcopal Memorial Church of Balti- 
more the sum of $12,000 to purchase the 
ground on which the church stands. 


Mrs. GEoRGE Warp NicwHo1s, grand- 
daughter of the late Nicholas Longworth, 
bas established a pottery art school in Cin- 
cinnati. She is widely known in that lo- 
cality for taste and talent in ceramics. 


Miss ELLEN Lorp, of Portland, Me., 
holds the chair of Greek in Wellesley Col- 
lege. In Smith College, Miss ELEANOR 
CusEnG, of Bath, is professor of mathem- 
attics, and Miss Heuorse E. Hersey, of 
Oxford, of English studies. 


Miss Frances E. WiLLARD writes to the 
White Mountain Echo suggesting that ‘The 
Haystack” be renamed Mt. Garfield, in hon- 
or of the President, ‘‘whose face was set 
toward the White Hills on the morning of 
his attempted assassination.” 


Mrs. Mary E. Krzsurn, of Lonsdale, 
has been appointed by His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Littlefield, of R. 1, a member of 
the board of female visitors to institutions 
where women are imprisoned, for the un- 
expired term of Mrs. Saran T. Mann, of 
Central Falls, resigned. 


Miss Dr. Hettie DEANE, who for two 
and one-half years has been in charge of the 
Woman's Hospital in Detroit, with signal 
success, has decided to locate at Big Rapids 
for general practice. Miss Dean is a gradu- 
ate from the medical department of the 
Michigan University, and is a lady of real 
social as well as professional merit. 


Mrs. Carouine E. Merrick and Mrs. 
Dr. Keatine, of New Orleans, by: invita- 
tion, addressed the Alumnae Association of 
Whitworth College, at Brockhaven, Miss. 
This was the first time that the association 
had been addressed by women. The whole 
affair went off admirably. The ladies were 
well received, and they used the occasion to 
encourage and strengthen the students, and 
to impart ideas which lead to the highest 
and noblest living. 


Miss Marra P. Brace, A.B., pupil of the 
Boston School of Oratory, and instructor 
in elocution at Vassar College, will devote 
a portion of the coming season to public 
reading. Testimonials of the press are very 
satisfactory and complimentary. As the 
recitals are particularly valuable to students, 
both in and out of school, the especial at- 
tention of educators and presidents of liter- 
ary societies 1s requested. The address of 
Miss Brace is Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 


Mrs. Jut1A Warp Hows read one of her 
admirable essay-lectures on the theme 
wherein she now stands unrivaled among 
American authors, ‘“‘The Relation of Edu- 
cation to our New Social Life,” at the St. 
Albans Institute of Instruction. The su- 
perior young women of the whole country 
would welcome a volyme made up of the 
recent addresses on this topic by Mrs. 
Howe, and we trust it will not belong with- 
holden.—V. EZ. Journal Education. 
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POETRY. 
—=— 
THE TRAMP’S STORY. 
If experience has gold in it (as discerning folks 
Thentnens's quite a little fortune stowed away some- 
where in me, 
And I deal it out regardless of a regular stated price, 
a ‘prize packages of common-sense 
crac people ther con take tor run round it, 0s they 
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But the best thing they'll find in it is some words 
like unto these: 


Worm or bectle, drought or tempest, on a farmer's 
land may fall, 

But for first class ruination, (rust a mortgage ‘gainst 
them all. 

On my weddin’ day my father touched me kindly on 
the arm, 

And handed me the papers for an eighty-acre farm, 

With the stock an’ tools an’ buildings for an inde- 
pendent start, 

Saying, “Here's a wedding present from my muscle 
and my heart; 

And, except the admonitions you have taken from 
my tongue, 

‘And the reasonable lickin’s that you had when you 
was young, 

And your food and clothes and schoolin’ (not so 
much as 1 could wish, 

For I had a number eatin’ from a some’at scanty 
dish), 


And the honest love you captared when you first sat 


on my knee, 
This is all I have to give you—so expect no more 
from me.” 


People 'd eaid I couldn't marry the sweet girl I tried 
to court, 

Till we smilingly submitted a minority report; 

Then they laid their theories over, with a quickness 
queer to see, 

And said they knew we'd marry, but we never could 


agree, 

Bat we did not frame and hang up all the neighbors 
had to say, 

But ran our little heaven in our own peculiar way: 

We started off quite jolly, wondrous full of health 
and cheer, 

And a general understanding that the road was pretty 
clear. 


So we lived and toiled and prospered; and the little 
family party 

That came on from heaven to visit us were bright 
and hale and hearty ; 

And to-day we might ha’ been there had I only just 
have known 

How to lay my road down solid, and let well enough 
alone. 

But I soon commenced a-kicking in the traces, I con- 
fess; 

There was too much land that joined me that I didn’t 
yet possess. 

When once he gets land-hungry, strange how raven- 
ous one can be! 

[wasn't long before I wanted all the ground that I 
could see. 

So I bought another eighty (not foreboding any harm), 

And for that and some down-money put a mortgage 
on my farm. 

Then I bought another forty, hired some cash to fix 
up new, 

And to buy a covered carriage—and of course the 
mortgage grew. 

Now my wife was square against this, *tis but right 
that you should know 

(Thongh I’m very far from saying that I think it’s 
always 80); 

But she went in hearty with me, working hard from 
day to day, 

For we knew that life was business, now we had that 
debt to pay. 


We worked through spring and winter, through sum- 
mer and through fall, 

But that mortgage worked the hardest and the stead- 
iest of us all; 

It worked on nights and Sundays; it worked each 
holiday; 

It settled down among us, and it never went away. 

Whatever we kept from it seemed a’most as bad as 
theft; 

It watched us every minute, and it ruled us right and 

ft. 


left. 

The rust and blight were with us sometimes, and 
sometimes not; 

The dark-browed, scowling mortgage was forever on 
the spot. 

The weevil and the cut-worm they went as well as 
came; 

The mortgage stayed forever, eating hearty all the 


same. 

It nailed up every window, stood guard at every 
door, 

‘And happiness and sunshine made their home with 
us no more. 

Till with failing crops and sickness we got stalled 
upon the grade, 

And there came a dark day on us when the interest 
wasn't paid; 

And there came a sharp foreclosure, and I kind o’ 
lost my hold, 

And grew weary and discouraged, and the farm was 
cheaply sold. 


The children left and scattered when they hardly 
yet were grown; 

My wife she pined an’ perished, an’ I found myself 
alone. 

What she died of was ‘‘a mystery,” an’ the doctors 
never knew; 

But Z knew she died of mortgage—just as well ’s I 
wanted to. 

If to trace a hidden sorrow were within the doctors’ 


. art, 
They’d ha’ found a mortgage lying on that woman’s 
broken heart. 


Two different kinds of people the devil most assails: 

One is the man who conquers; the other, he who 
fails. 

But still I think the last kind are soonest to give up, 

And to hide their sorry faces behicd the shameful 


cup; 

Like me old king or other, whoge name I’ve some- 
how lost, 

They straightway tear their eyes out, just when they 
need ’em most. 

When once I had discovered that the debt I could 

~ not pay, 

I tried to liquidate it in a rather common way— 

I used to meet in private a fellow-financier, 

And we would drink ourselves worth ten thousand 
dollars clear— 

As easy a way to prosper as ever has been found, 

But one’s a heap sight poorer when he gets back to 
the 

Of course I ought to ha’ braced up, an’ worked on 
all the same; 

I ain’t a-tryin’ to shirk ont, or cover up from blame; 

Bat still I think men often, it safely may be said, 

Are driven to temptations, in place of being led;: 

And if that tyrant mortgage hadn't cracked its whip 


at me 
I shouldn't have constituted the ruin that you see. 





at 4 I've never stolen or defaulted, please to 


yeu, Menclih coubbeath, Lin poesia’ low. 


I am helpless an’ forsaken; I am childless an’ alone; 

I haven't a single dollar that it’s fair to call my own; 

My old age knows no comfort, my heart is scant o’ 
cheer; 

The children they ran from me as soon as I come 
near; 

The women obrink and tremble—their alms are fear- 
bestowed 

The dogs el curses at me, and hunt me down the 


My home is where night finds me; my friends are 
few and cold; 

Oh, little is there in this world for one who's poor 
and old! 

But I’m wealthy in experience, all put up in good 
advice, 

To take or not to take it, with no difference in the 
price; 

You may have it, an’ thrive on it, or run round it, as 
you please, 

But I generally give it wrapped in some such words 
as these: 

Worm or beetle, drought or tempest, on a farmer's 
land may fall, 

But for first-class ruination, trust a mortgage ’gainst 
them all. 


From “Farm Festivals,” by Will Carleton. 











“Daddy, Please Give Poor 
Pollie ha Drink o’ Water.”’ 


BY VIRGINIA BURTON, AUTHOR OF “‘IN A 
PRISON CELL,” ETC, 

‘Come, the blackberries are ripe,” was a 
welcome invitation, with the sun one hun- 
dred degrees in the shade; so the hours 
were few that passed before John and I 
and the twins were welcomed by our good 
aunt at Irving Cottage. 

“There is any quantity of blackberries 
ripe,” said Our aunt, The finest were some 
distance from the house, but, with the 
farm wagon filled with so many of us— 
there being cousins unnumbered—the ride 
would only add to our pleasure, and make 
it seem like a picnic party. 

‘We will go every day, as long as they 
last; then what we cannot consume at 
present, we can preserve for winter,” I said 
in the morning before starting. John only 
smiled a quiet smile, but said nothing. In 
a few hours my enthusiasm for blackberry 
picking had, somehow, disappeared. I was 
continually getting separated from the par- 
ty, for I am soon bewildered ina thicket, 
and the thorns scratched my face and 
hands. The ripest ones were in patches 
where no shady trees spread out their 
friendly branches to shield me from the 
burning sun. So I said in my heart, ‘‘I 
will go no more! Oh, that my foolish tongue 
had been silent this morning.” 

John’s smile was a very knowing one the 
next morning, when I said, ‘‘I think I had 
better stay at home with the twins to-day.” 
He did not object to it, however, as it 
would give him a chance to ‘‘go a fishing,” 
achance he coveted, although the waters 
furnished nothing but fish of small degree. 

While the twins were taking their nap, 
book in hand I strolled into the grove at 
the back of the house. Man and nature 
had rendered the spot a lovely one. Irving 
Cottage stood in a little glen on one side of 
a quiet country road at the foot of a hill. 
On the other side of the road was an old 
woollen mill, long since useless, whose 
weather-boarded sides, especially on the 
north, were covered with moss and mildew 
artistically laid on by the hand of nature. 
Beside the deserted mill, a clear and swift- 
running brook had at one time been dammed 
up, but now the dam was partially broken 
away, and down it the water rushed head- 
long, causing musical sounds to fall upon 
the ear, as’ it came splashing, splashing, 
down in one place, while in another, where 
the water was shallow, the drip, drip, of 
the water upon the stony surface below, 
caused at times sounds as of the tinkling 
of the bells of kine in unseen pastures in 
the distance. A rustic bridge had been 
built across the brook, and leaning over its 
ends were sycamore and chestnut trees. 
Tall oak and hickory trees, with their 
heavy branches, formed 4 grove so dense, 
that only a few rays of the sun could find 
their way through the verdure above, Birds 
sang and flitted about, squirrels and rabbits 
rustled the dead leaves upon the ground. 
“Could Paradise be more calmly beautiful 
than this lovely little glen?” I said to my- 
self, as, seated ona log, my head resting 
against a tree, I opened my book. I know 
not how long I had been reading, for my 
volume was a life of Lord M——, when I 
found myself so charmed, so interested in 
the memoir of that wonderful man, that I 
felt to have only seen him, even at a dis- 
tance, would have been a pleasure never to 
be forgotten. Merely to talk to one who 
had seen him would have been a gratifica- 
tion. 

Just then a pleasant voice interrupted my 
musing, and an elderly English lady, vyhom 
Ihad met on former visits, stood before 
me. This was a pleasant surprise at just 
this time; so, with my natural impulsive- 
ness, I asked her if she had ever seen Lord 
M——, and to my delight learned that when 
a young woman in England, she had heard 
him speak at ‘‘Hunslet in the borough of 
Leeds.” ‘It was a political speech deliv- 
ered out of doors, and the people for miles 
and miles went on foot, on horseback, and 
in carriages, to hear him. He was plain 





T. B. M——at that time, but was well 
known as an essayist and poet. 

‘Has we were starting for America in 
184-,” said Mrs. Himsworth, ‘‘hower Edin- 
burg Review was received, hand I was more 
than pleased to see hin it one of M’—s 
hessays; ’is subject being Madam D’Arblay 
—halways Frances Burney to hus—hand I 
expected no small pleasure reading hit hon 
shipboard, but—”’ the old lady hesitated. 

‘*You were too sea-sicx,” I suggested. 

‘‘Hat first, yes; but we were weeks hon 
the hocean.” 

Although Mrs, Himsworth had resided 
over thirty-five years in America, neither 
time nor asvociation had wholly eradicated 
the habit acquired in earlier years,—that of 
withholding the ‘‘th” when most needed, to 
prefix it to some word whose utterance was 
not rendered more musical by the addition 
of the aspirate. 

‘‘No steamships in those days, but I met 
with a great trouble hon shipboard. You 
see wen my ’usband wanted to come hover 
to America, hat first I would not listen to 
it, but I soon saw as ’e were bent on com- 
ing, hand if I wudna come with ’im ’e were 
like tocome halone. At first I said I ope 
I may die if I ever leave hold England, and 
many’s the time I thought it were ha judg- 
ment sent on me for my wicxedness wen 
my trouble came upon me. 

“We ‘ad two little children. Mary Jane 
—we halways called ’er Pollie for short— 
was three years hold, hand one of those 
hold-fashioned children, more like a wo- 
man nora child; the hother was a baby— 
a boy. Wen we were leaving hold Eng- 
land with mother, father and sister be’ind, 
1 had but one thought, hand that hov my 
misery. It were like dying to leave hall 
my relatives to come hover to ha strange 
country; but I must either do hit, hor ’ave 
my ’usband think I cared nought for ’im. 

“The first few days we were both too 
sick to think of aught but hower sickness, 
but I was the first one to rally. Wilst we 
’ad been sick some of the women on the 
ship took care hov our children, albeit they 
were strangers to hus; but has soon has I 
felt better, I did not wish to tax their kind- 
ness longer, Our little Pollie ’ad made 
friends with a’most hall the well ones hon 
theship. She was so hold in ’er ways and 
could halways pleasantly hanswer a ques- 
tion, without being hat all bold-like. Many’s 
the night I would ’ear ‘er hafter she was 
abed a-going hover and hover ’er a-b-c’s, 
It would a done you good to ‘ave ’eard ’er, 
with ’er little piping voice going hover A 
for acre, B for baker, C for candy, D for 
dandy, until she ’ad finished the halphabet; 
sometimes falling asleep hin the midst hov 
hit. 

“But, one day my babe ’ad been very 
cross hand my ’usband ’ad been uncommon 
sick, so with the care o’ them both I felt 
a’most worn hcut by night, hand I said, ‘I 
‘ope I shall not be disturbed in the night, 
for I ham most dead for want o’ rest.’ But 
scarce ‘ad my ’ead rested hupon my pillow, 
wen my Pollie calls hout, 

** ‘Daddy, please give Pollie ha drink o’ 
water!’ 

«But ’e was too sick to ’ear ’er, sol got 
hup hand gave it ’er. Three times I harose 
hand gave ’er water,“and was just settling 
myself to sleep wen I was haroused by ’er 
little voice crying, 

** Daddy, please give Pollie ha drink 0’ 
water!’ 

“This time I called hout, vexed like, 
‘’Ushnow, I can’t be getting hup every min- 
ute to wait hon you; go to sleep hand let’s 
‘ear no more about it.’ I were so drowsy I 
nodded in spite of ’er calling, but aroused 
hat last by ’er, 

** ‘Daddy, please give poor Pollie ha 
drink o’ water!’ 

“TI gave it ’erin no gentle mood, hand 
with the threat that hif I were again dis- 
turked I should wip ’er. All was quiet, has 
near has I could tell, for habout an ’alf ’an 
‘our, then with a gasp, has if some wil! nor 
’er own ’ad forced ’er, she called hout,— 

** ‘Daddy, please give poor Pollie ha 
drink o’ water!’ 

‘Oh! Mrs. Teale, ’ad I only been gentle 
with my poor Pollie, hand a-given it ’er, I 
would not ’ad a burden to carry for thirty- 
five long years. 

“I struck my poor Pollie! 

“I wonder hat myself hoften wen I think 
hov hit, ’ow I ever could a been so cruel; 
but in those days I thought obedience was 
to be taught first, hand hif I threatened 
anythink I must do hit, be the consequences 
watever they might. Many’s the time I 
wished my ’and ’ad a been paralyzed before 
I ’ad a given the blow with hit. But I 
thought she was honly wilful, and ’aving 
takena childish notion she wanted summat, 
nothing would do but she mun ’ave it.’ 

In her agitation Mrs. Himsworth used 
the dialect of her girlhood. 

‘For, a while there was no sound save that 
o’ the ship hes hit struggled to keep hits mast- 
ery hover the hocean; but soon there was one 
sob, then hanother, then one word hat a 
time: ‘Daddy’—ha sob,—‘Daddy,’—always 
Daddy—‘ please—give—poor—Pollie—ha— 
drink—o—o—wa—ter.’ Then hall was 
quiet. What with the tossing o’ the ship, 
hand the worry hon my mind, I slept but 
little, so, rising early, 1 was fain to go see 
my Pollie to know if aught ailed ’er, for I 
loved ’er dear, for hall I were so strict with 





’er, and I said Polliecould not ’a’ bin well, 
or she never would ’a’ been so bothersome. 
But you may be sure I was ’eart sick, wen 
I saw ’er, for ‘er face was as red as an ‘ot 
coal, and wen I spoke to ’er she did not 
know me. Aye! but I were frightened and 
so was ’er father. 'E forgot ’e was sick, 
and oh! ’ow we nursed ’er that day and 
night. The doctor honthe ship said she 
‘ad scarlet fever, but ’e could give us no 
‘ope. Oh! I could not let ’er die, my poor 
suffering Pollie! I said, a’most crazy like, 
‘I'll find somebody that'll ’elp ’er.’ I’ad 
seen a very fine hold gentlewoman with ’er 
two sons a’most grown, hand they ’ad been 
so careful hov ’er, scarce leaving ‘er ha mo- 
ment halone. Sol said ‘She ’asraised such 
nice boys, she will know wat to do for my 
poor Pollie.’ 

“She ’ad just finished ’er breakfast hand 
one of ’er sons was a sitting not far off, a 
reading. 

‘* *Please, ‘um,’ said I, ‘can you tell me wat 
to do for my poor Pollie?’ 

“She looked ’ard at me for a few minutes, 
then said, ‘She’ll die, let ’er die! let ’er die!’ 

“It was hasif ha knife ’ad gone through 
me. I clutched hat ’er,, ‘Don’t say that; 
don’t tell me my Pollie won’t get well’ She 
honly tore ’erself haway saying, 

‘* ‘Let ’er die! let ’er die! 

‘‘Words fail me to describe the misery hov 
those moments, for I ’ad been ’eld up by an 
‘ope that there might be a turn for the bet- 
ter; but the unkindness of this hold lady, 
wen I ’ad gone to ’er for sympathy, halmost 
unsettled me. IfI’ad honly known at the 
time wat I afterward learned from the cap- 
tain, I should nota minded ’er actions. I 
learned she ’ad lost ’er honly daughter and 
hat times ’er mind was deranged so ’er sons 
were travelling with ‘erin ’opes that new 
scenes hand new faces would cause ’er to 
forget ’er trouble. 

‘Be sure we ’ad no lack o’ friends wen the 
passengers learned of our trouble, and wen 
my poor Pollie, still unconscious, ’ad left 
this world and gone ware she would never 
thirst again.” 

By this time we were both crying. As for 
myself I was almost sobbing for the dead 
babe whose years would have outnumbered 
mine, had she been living, so it was some 
moments before Mrs. Himsworth pro- 
ceeded. 

‘‘Has I was a saying, hat this time o’ dis- 
tress we ’ad no lack o’ kind friends, hand 
one motherly body took full charge o’ my 
baby, hand each seemed to vie with the 
hother hin doing little acts o’ kindness to 
us, 

“After my Pollie ’ad been dressed in ’er 
last earthly garments, I would fain ‘ave kept 
‘er beside me, but they said, for fear o’ con- 
tagion it was thought best to remove ’er. 
Then 1 went off hinto a swoon-like, hand 
was unconscious for several hours. But 
wen I was myself again, I would ’ave them 
bring my Pollie to me; then I learned wat 
my ’usband already knew, that my Pollie, 
with a blanket strapped about ’er little 
body, ’ad been buried hin the sea. ’Er 
grave was the hocean! Oh, ma’am! tis ’ard 
for a mother to lose ’er child, but who can 
describe the agony of a mother wen ’er 
child is lowered into deep waters? There 
seems no rest in such ha grave, I hoften 
fancied I could see my poor Poilie going 
down, down, in ’er grave, hand again ’uge 
sea monsters would be ’urrying towards ’er 
to make ’er their prey. It is some satisfac- 
tion to a poor bereaved mother to sit hand 
weep hover the little mound above’er child, 
wilst she lovingly presses sweet flowers 
above the little form, hand if she waters 
them with ’er tears it’s some relief to ’er. 
But that was denied me. After losing my 
Pollie the waves seemed to me, especially 
hif the hocean was calm, like graves. Be- 
fore we landed hat New Orleans my babe 
died with scarlet fever, and was doomed to 
the same watery grave. Leaving England 
with two dear children, we landed hin the 
United States childless. 

‘‘We were coming to I——hand has there 
was no railroad from New York we came 
from England hall the way by water, com- 
ing hup the Mississippi from New Orleans. 
A long tedious journey hit proved to hus. 
Hafter my first distraction bov mind hat 
losing my children, I settled hinto an indif- 
ferent state o’ mind, caring for naught. I 
felt that the good Lord ’ad seen I was not 
fit to take care o’ Is lambs, hand ’ad taken 
’em’ome. I wouldsit for hours, taking no 
notice whatever 0’ wat was passing, honly 
thinking o’ my misery. If I could’a’ only 
cried, it would ’a’ been some relief to my 
burdened, troubled soul, but instead, [ 
could honly carry my weight 0’ woe. ‘As 
thou wilt,’ was always my hanswer, wen 
asked anything. I’ad nochoiceo’ my own. 
Wen the boat neared a town along the river 
the passengers halways were hon the look- 
out to see hit, but I would never stir from 
my seat, hif I were hin the cabin. One 
town was all the same to me has another. 
Some times my ’usband would say, 

“Come wife, ’ere’s a fine town you 
should not miss the sight hov.’ ‘As thou 
wilt,’ I would say, but could see nothing 
worth looking hat, and would soon go back 
to my seat halone. Some times I made 
sure I ’eard my Pollie’s voice saying, 

‘« Daddy,please give poor Pollie ha drink 
0’ water.’ 





‘Hat such times the burden that lay hup- 
on me seemed greater nor I could bear. 
As my ’usband ’ad a sister in I— people 
soon knew o’ our trouble and we then learn- 
ed wat Western hospitality was. *‘Ad we 
been at ’ome in hold England we could ’ave 
found no better friends nor truer sympathy. 
One family especially, by the name of Elic, 
proved such friends that thirty-five years o’ 
friendship ’ave been owers., 

‘‘Wen we went to chapel, and the preach- 
er—as they called ’im—prayed for the dear 
brother hand sister from hover the water, 
strangers hand childless hin a new country, 
that the kind Heavenly Father would send 
"Is comforter to speak peace to their 
troubled souls, I broke down entirely. For 
the first time hin many weeks I wept, hand 
I think those tears saved me my reason, for 
I found, hafter that time, that I was more 
hke myself, 

“Not that forget my trouble. But I be- 
gan to show some hinterest in things around 
me. As for my bake, I ‘ad nothing hon my 
conscience wen I thought o’ im. But the 
‘years ’ave come and the years ‘ave gone,’ 
and still sometimes wen the wind blows 
with a keen shrill sound, I fancy I ’ear my 
Pollie’s voice a calling, ‘Daddy, please give 
poor Pollie ha drink o’ water.’ 

“But,” said she, “1 must be moving ha- 
long, for my boys ’Il wonder watever’s be- 
come 0’ their mother; for my boys, are 
great mother-boys. ‘Ow many ’ave I? 
Four has fine lads has ever stepped,” and 
she added, with a proud motherly smile 
that seemed like a bright rainbow after a 
storm, ‘‘my boys think they ‘ave the most 
patient mother they hever see, hand I ’ope 
they’re right.” 

Do you wonder, as I opened the gate 
leading to Irving Cottage, and the twins joy- 
fully ran to meet me, that my arms clasped 
them so tightly that they cried out simul- 
taneously, ‘‘Why, mamma, you hurts!” 

Terra Haute, Indiana, 





. 
THE PRESiIDENT’S MOTHER. 





There has been no more significant point 
in the history of the tragedy at Washing- 
ton to the waiting, breathless nation, than 
the part which his wife and mother have 
borne in it. Millions of men and women 
to whom the President was really but a 
vague name, asymbol of power, and Gen- 
eral Garfield, perhaps, a political enemy, 
have felt their hearts throb and eyes fill at 
the thought of the fair and delicate woman, 
so dear to him, whom he had with his own 
hands just faithfully nursed buck from the 
borders of the grave, hastening to him on 
the flying train to hold him in her weak 
arms, to help him with her prayers and 
love, in his long and heroic fight with 
Death. The sight brings the White House 
down to a level with the poorest cabin in 
which there is Jove and faith, and makes 
its inmates the kin of every household in 
the land 

Nobody has forgotten, too, how in the 
day of his inauguration, when he took the 
oath which made him ruler of fifty millions 
of people, he quickly turned from the wait- 
ing diplomatists bearing the congratulations 
of all other rulers, and from the applauding 
crowds, to a little, plainly dressed, white- 
haired woman seated behind him, stooped 
and reverently kissed her. It was his 
mother. When the news of his assassina- 
tion, which had been kept from her, was 
broken to her by her daughter, she heard 
it with a kind of stunned amazement. 
‘*How could anybody be so cold-hearted as 
to kill my baby?” she said. 

He was a soldier to others; a patriot, the 
representative of a certain far-reaching na- 
tional policy; to the world beyond, the 
chosen ruler of a mighty people. But he 
was only “‘her baby” still to her; ‘‘James,” 
who, as she so often while in Washington 
said with simple dignity, ‘‘has always been 
a good boy.” It does not seem so long ago 
to her since she held him in her arms, or 
trained him to be a true, obedient son. He 
might command millions of people of every 
race and country, but he still obeyed the 
aged, trembling woman, who, when she 
heard of his cruel wounds, cried out, ‘‘Lord, 
help me!’ The sword entered her own 
soul also. 

There is not a home in the land, we ven- 
ture to say, where the agonized cry of this 
feeble mother will be heard without pro- 
found emotion. Beyond everything else, 
the American is a domestic, home-loving 
man. He is a politician, a Stalwart, a Dem- 
ocrat, but he is first of all and under all, a 
son, husband and father. His ruler will 
never be to him as to the European, a ty- 
rant, a vague power separated from him by 
such a gulf of differing rank and interests 
that he hardly recognizes him as human. 
To the American, whatever his prejudice 
against the principles of his chief ruler, he 
is a brother man standing side by side with 
himself, on one level, with the same feel- 
ings, hopes, affections. Hence ‘the un- 
speakable horror with which the news was 
received by the whole nation as by one 
man. America can never adopt a policy of 
assassination like Russia or Ireland. The 
Republican, the Democrat, the very man 
who the day before with all the fury of 
party zeal would have exalted Garfield as a 
demigod or cursed him as his enemy, stood 
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alike appalled at the murder of the man; a 
man, too, whom they believed honest, 
brave and true. If they had known him 
to be false and base, their horror would have 
been the same. Hence the confidence now 
felt by all classes that the deea was the 
work of an individual, not of a band of con- 
spirators. No party in America will ever 
join together to make murder a trade. It 
will never be necessary for our chief mag- 
istrate to seclude himself behind barred 
doors and sentinels, like the prisoner at 
Gatschina, or to go abroad surrounded by 
guards, in order to protect himself against 
Americans. Against fiend-driven individ- 
uals, like Booth and Guiteau, no care can 
protect any man. But against the violence 
of party hate, the inborn American trait in 
the very men who hate him, respect for 
his humanity, his mother, his wife, for all 
the sanctities of life, will always prove his 
sure rampart and defence. 

Yet while the nation stands with awed 
heart and bared head beside that couch of 
pain and mortal danger, it cannot wash its 
hands in innocency of his blood. Ameri- 
cans will never become assassins, but they 
are office-seekers, greedy and voracious; 
they are factious politicians, savage and 
unscrupulous; and James Garfield fell a 
martyr to these national vices. From the 
day of his nomination, his quiet home was 
invaded and ruined by the merciless hordes; 
he has struggled with them ever since, and 
it was a disappointed office seeker, set on 
fire by faction, who fired the murderous 
shot. As his old mother weeps over her 
“good boy,” and waits—if such be the will 
of God-—-to lay him to rest for the last time, 
the country which is given up to political 
greed cannot hold itself guiltless of her 
sufferings and his—V. Y. Tribune. 

oe 


TUKNING THE TABLES. 





The Woman's JouRNAL, quoting a cur- 
rent paragraph to the effect that ‘“alady 
who does not wish her name published has 
just given $100,000 to Princeton theological 
seminary,” adds: ‘‘A woman who gives her 
money to institutions of learning that do not 
admit women, ought to conceal her name.” 
This is a short and easy way to dispose of 
her, but it ‘isn’t exactly fair, is it? Itis 
very likely a great mistake that the Presby- 
terian church doesn’t admit women to the 
ministry and that Princeton school doesn’t 
educate them for it, but a rich Presbyterian 
woman might think so, as honestly as Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, and yet believe that the ne- 
cessity for having the gospel according to 
Calvin preached was too pressing to wait 
for reform in those respects. Bv and by 
there will be acry from the other side, and 
somebody will becalling the Vassars trait- 
ors to their sex for endowing an institution 
that won't admit men to its privileges,— 
and then they may wish they were anony- 
mous.—Springfield Republican. 
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THE LITERARY WOMAN. 


The literary woman is no lorgera cen- 
tury plant, and her blossoming irto print 
does not convulse the world with wonder 
and excitement; there is no literary earth- 
quake nowadays when she appears, no ques- 
tion as to whether she has stepped out of 
her sphere or mistaken her vocation; she is 
accepted as a matter of course, as another 
aspirant for bread and butter, as one who 
has chosen to apply her talents to letters 
rather than to millinery or teaching—or 
rather she is one who seeks to teachin a 
larger school than the normal or the college. 
She has already so many companions fol- 
lowing in her wake or leading the way that 
she is conspicuous only as her work rises 
above or falls below that of her sex. To 
be sure, she is always supplied with ad- 
mirers, wo write her love-letters, who pre- 
dict a career for her, who believe them- 
selves the heroines of her novels, who see 
the reflection of their own inner conscious- 
ness in her poems, who submit their manu- 
scripts to her approval, and who beg her 
autograph. She holds to-day, perhaps, as 
sure a position in the literary market as her 
lord and master, and the time is past when 
she can be patronized by him; and though 
it may be said that her path wanders 
through the valleys of imagination and sen- 
timent, yet whocan predict that she may 
not presently penetrate to the enchanted 
regions of the sciences, when we remember 
that Mary Somerville has been her pioneer? 
that she may not follow the stars in their 
courses, and tame the electric forces to pro- 
pel her chariot wheels? It has been sup- 
posed that the literary woman knew nothing 
but literature, and that very imperfectiy; 
that she could rhyme, but could not reason; 
that she could manufacture novels hardly 
as heavy as her bread; that her mind was 
well stored with the fancies of the great 
poets and the opinions of the deep thinkers, 
from which she distilled her own subtleties, 
as the bee transforms the pollen into honey, 
but that the net result was a household at 
sixes and sevens; that literary absorption 
and the comforts of a home were incom- 
patible. But because a woman is acquaint- 
ed with the philosophy of Hegel, does it 
disable her for understanding the cookery 
of Miss Parloa? Because she can turn a 
pretty sentence, may she not turn her gowns 
and her carpets as adroitly? Will she not 


.chievous consequences. 





be better able to make the fireside cheerful, 
the table inviting, the house attractive, be- 
cause she brings to the duty a disciplined 
and cultivated intellect? Because one’s 
mind is well ordered and furnished, shall 
one be suspected of a disordered household 
or ashabby wardrobe? However slovenly 
in her toilette the literary woman may have 
been in the past, however oblivious of the 
trifles that embellish daily existence, how- 
ever anxious for celebrity,—at the present 
she courts fashion, is not so abandoned to 
pure reason but she covets and collects bric- 
d-brac, while she does not write for fame so 
much as for gold and for expression.— 
Harper's Bazar. 
> th 

THE PLAY OF THE KINDERGARTEN. 

All the positive result that can be expect- 
ed from the kindergarten is play. Much of 
the success of the kindergarten is negative, 
and consists in preventing harm, Its posi- 
tive success is so simple that it cannot be 
expected to attract more notice than, for in- 
stance, fresh air, pure water, or the merit 
of a physician by whose efforts a family is 
kept in good health. Thoughtful parents 
are sufficiently aware how detrimentally pre- 
mature schooling acts upon the sound de- 
velopment of the body and mind, how it 
destroys all the freshness and pleasure of 
learning, and how only too frequently it 
burdens a whole life with the most mis- 
The healthier a 
child is, the more its life manifests itself in 
untiring activity. Play is the child’s nat- 
ural earnest work; in play it develops best 
and most naturally all the powers of body 
and mind. A playing child is wholly a 
child,—a complete child; and inasmuch as 
it finds its highest happiness and purest joy 
in the full gratification of the inner and 
outer demands of its nature, the demons of 
ill-humor and evil habits cannot harm it 
“Let no one think,” says Geethe, ‘‘that he 
can overcome the first impressions of his 
life.” And, in sooth, they are controlling 
for all subsequent periods. A joyful, hap- 
py childhood is like sunshine to the whole 
life, and is of the greatest importance for 
the complete development of the cbild.— 
John Krauss. 
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SMITH COLLEGE GIRLS’ FUN. 





Several good stories are related of one of 
the popular lady professors or lecturers of 
Smith College, who is the life of the insti- 
tution, and the girls tell them with great 
gusto. Several of them invited her to tea 
at their very popular boarding-house, a place 
which it is not necessary to name, on King 
street. She came, and professed herself 
greatly surprised at the elegant table set by 
the landlady, and good-naturedly rallied her 
and told the girls she knew they didn’t live 
so well generally and that they must have 
‘‘put up” their hostess to muke a special 
effort on her account. It was of no use for 
the girls to assure her such was not the case, 
and that she might come any time, and still 
find as good atable. Miss S—— declared 
she would find out, and sure enough, she 
came sailing in, one evening, when the girls 
weren't looking forher. But she still found 
as excellent a table as ever, to the great de- 
light and amusement of the girls, who there- 
upon put her in a corner and made her con- 
fess that she was beaten. On another oc- 
casion, Miss S—— gave aparty, and invited 
some Amherst young gentlemen to come 
over and meet the Smith-College girls. The 
college rules are strict, and do not allow of 
the students consorting freely with the 
young gentlemen, especially also prohibit- 
ing round dances. But the determined 
hostess said; ‘‘I am going to give a party, 
girls, and you are going to have a good 
time; there’s to be a gentleman for every 
girl, and you shall do as you have a mind to.” 
And sure enough they did, and had a jolly 
time until about nine o'clock in the evening, 
when in walked one of the gravest profess- 
ors of the institution, and the hostess, in 
dismay, was obliged to scatter all the 
dancers and most of the company out of 
the room, upon the piazza, where every- 
thing was soon quieted down, and the gray 
and reverend seignior went away, after a 
few moments’ inspection, satisfied that 
everybody was ‘‘toeing the mark,” as indeed 
they were, but they were enjoying them- 
selves better than at the stiff college recep- 
tions. 





oe 
VASSAR ALUMNZ MEETING. 

The Vassar Alumne Association of Chi- 
cago and the Northwest had its first regu- 
lar meeting in Chicago, on the 11th of 
June. Twenty-six graduates were present. 
Mrs. Katherine De Clerq Movre, '69, was 
elected president, and Miss Whitney, ’76, 
secretary of the association. 

At the close of the business meeting, 
dinner was served in one of the private 
parlors of the Palmer House. Mrs, Morris’ 
words of welcome were a feast in them- 
selves. Interspersed between the courses 
of the dinner, were speeches from Miss 
Towner, ’79, Miss Wilkinson, ’78, and Miss 
Poppleton, ’76. Miss Towner, in a very 
amusing strain, presented Vassar’s grand- 
children, in the form of a long extended 
roll of the photographs of babies whose 
mothers have been at Vassar. Miss Wil- 





kinson happily mingled wit with wisdom 
for her delighted listeners. Miss Popple- 
ton closed the series of brief addresses in 
words of loyalty to Vassar which will echo 
along time in the memory of every one 
who heard them. 

Mrs. Whitney Chapen, 73, had made the 
arrangements for this meeting, and so well 
were the plans laid, and so perfectly were 
they executed, that many declared this the 
banner meeting of all initial meetings of 
Alumne associations. — Vassar Miscellany. 


Clarke’s New Method 


For Reed Organs. 


This wonderfully successiul book still sells largely, 
year after year, and seems to be a permanent success. 
A good instructive course, very fine +elections and 
arrangements of good Reed Organ Masic, account 
for the favor in which it is held. Price, $2.50. 











IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY: 


A new book for Choirs, anew book 
for Singing Schools, 


By L. O. EMERSON, 


A new book of Trios for Female 
Voices, 
By W. O. PERKINS. 


Amateur Orchestras should send for Win- 
ner’s Band of Four ($1.00), with music for four to 
six instruments, or QUINTET JRCHESTRA (5 
books, each $1.25). 

The New Operas.—OLIVETTE (50 cts.); 
THE MASCOT (50 cts.); BILLEE TAYLOR (50 cts.); 
are given everywhere. Fine editions, and wonder- 
fuliy cheap. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls,” 





Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON.- 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girls at CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Manyof the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 





Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


UF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction is eS in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthope- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of materia]) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L, BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 2ist Street, Philadelphia. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=ES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges, 

The lectures of the seventh year be; October 8, 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
0 poutine examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the lature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
oun announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I, T. TALBO’, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 


BOSTON. MASS. ly 
$ 5 $20 = | at home. Samples worth $1 
vey 0, ree, Address Stinson & Co,,'Port- 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 


By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated 
f. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographical 
she of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: ‘It atonee made a pro- 
found impres-ion, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ “Hed In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style-of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her re 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. ‘“Friends’’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
i = doubtless bein great demand for summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories. 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00, 

An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whens 
views a panes wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of ‘‘Words 
and their Uses,” *‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes, beside other papers, the ad- 

mirahle essays on salient features of Englisn life, 

character, and society which have recently appeared 
inthe Aflantic Monthly. It isso rich in acute and 
thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 

- ~* cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 

of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00. 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate ‘“‘Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is ® careful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristice, and value asa thinker. It will be read with 
—— and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genius. 


A Gentleman of Leisure, 

A Nove!, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.”’ ‘Little Classic’ style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure’ is a story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Wita illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 

bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
6rs, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO. 
Boston. 


THE STORY 





—OF THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


—— IY — 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes. 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, ° . $1.00. 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday EBook, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9, 


JUST. PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.”” 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimfull of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 
BEANO s06cccccceseess abuadencvnseéens cccccccce 1.80 
FOR MACK'S SAKE, By S.J. Burke ........ 1,25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 
D. Slidell Mackenzie. .oo-.-+sseeseee cocccces S00 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 
Willing.....cccccccccee eccceccccccccccccescs 1,00 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy.......... secccecce 100 
MRS. HARPER'S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jenness..........++...+ eocecccese + 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidoey........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill.........0.5 cosesccscceses 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge..... «+» Os escceewe eee erecceees evccee 1.95 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge........ PPOTTITITT Titre rir Co cecccooee 1.25 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT £OOK.. 90 





D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





A FEARFUL, RESPORSBIUAY, 


“This last production > signal ° 
hibits his wonderful ably in dlines the 
lights and shades of femi: feeling, and 
ing, among a labyrinth of seeming contradictions the 
personel Ss ~y—(~ the crectuves of his lively imagi- 
nation, ving entities 
2, w - “ not culd abstrac- 

“In delicacy and felicity of motive it 
of ‘The Lady of the “Aroostook,” — the 
characters nor the situations resemble those of the 
novel, and in the quality of humor it is stronger than 
any of the author’s late productions. The style, of 
course, is exquisite,”"—New York Tribune. 

This volume also contains ‘“‘At the Sign of the Sav- 
age”’ and “Tonelli’s Marriage,’’ which stories now 
appear for the first time in book form. 


A Beok of Love Stories, 

BY NORA PERRY. One volume, 16mo., $1.00 

This latest contribution of Miss Perry to, American 
literature includes ten of her choicest stories, in 
which the loves and lovers of New England are por- 
trayed with ce and insight. These stories are 
written iz a light and animated manner, with felici- 
tous bits of description, subtle interpretations of 
feminine nature, and with natural and pleasing 
though unexpected, denouements. 1t will be remem 
bered that Mr. E. P. Whipple speaks of Mies Perry 
as ‘‘one of the most wholesome forces in our female 
literature.’’ The J arisian has demanded of her “a 
better American novel than any woman has given us 
yet.” The Boston Transcript says that ‘her prose is 
almost as charming as her poetry, which is saying @ 
great deal,” 


The Round-Robin Series. 


No. 1.—-A NAMELESS NOBLEMAN. $1. The 
scenes are laid in Paris and New England, and the 
actors are French nobles and Puritan rustics, in the 
most picturesque years of the colonial era. The 
is rich in charming description and dramatic situa- 
tions. The Chicago Jater-Ocean callsit a “quaint, 
picturesque story, in antique setting. . . all odorous 
with the thading and sentiment of Plymouth Rock.”* 


No, 2.—A LESSON IN LOVE. $1. The compli- 
cations arising out of the ancient endowments of St. 
Pentecost's Church are followed through a paradise 
of love-making in dainty boudoirs and on the rocky 
New England coast, while the “Lesson” is be 
taught. The Boston 7rave//er says: ‘*The charm o 
‘A n in Love’ begins with the title, and does 
not vanish fora moment to the turning of the last 
a “The Alliance calls this “the novel of the 
No. 3.—THE GEORGIANS. $1. A brilliant nov- 
el of Southern life and character, in which incidents 
and types quite original (in so far as litercture is 
concerned) are treated with absorbing interest. Its 
ability is unmistakable, and its interest genuine.— 
Literary World. The most satisfactory piece of lit- 
erary work that has been done in the South since the 
war. Atlanta Constitution. 


No4. PATTY'S PERVERSITIES. In Press. 


‘Lhe best selling book of the season continues to be 


A Fair Barbarian. 
Mrs. Burnett's new novel. $1. “A story of unusual 
significance and fascination—a fine piece of literary 
comedy"’ Scribner's Magazine calls it. 


Guide Books. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS. NEW ENGLAND. 
MARITIME PROVINCES, MIDDLE STATES, 

“The OSGOOD GUIDEBOOKS are much the best 
we have ever had in this country, and they can chal- 
lege comparison with Baedeker’s’ which are the best 
in Sarees. The volume devoted to the White Moun. 
tains is full, precise, compact, sensible and honest,’* 
says the New York 7ridune of June 11, 1881, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 








Nez Perce Joseph. 


An account of his Ancestors, His Lands, His Confed- 
erates, His Enemies, His Murders, His War, His 
Pursuit and Capture, By OLIVKR 0. HOWARD, 
ae U.S. A., and Supt. West Point. Cloth. 
This historical narrative corrects many mistakes 

heretofore given in the accounts of the celebrated 

Indian compaien, which resulted in the capture of 

this famous Indian Chief. It is truthful as a milita- 

ry sapett, and as entertaining reading as one could 
esire. 
What has been said of another book by the same 
ar ry —— be said of this. 

‘If the American people can, by buying this boo! 
administer to either the pecuniary relied” or the wad 
sonal gratification of the noble soidier who has writ- 
ten it, then we say with all earnestness they should 
do it, and at once, and liberally, This veteran and 
true patriot has done his countrymen services of so 
lasting a nature, that history will not permit them to 
die; and whether he has warred inst the enemies 
of the repubiic or the redskins of the plains and lava 
beds, he has always done his fall duty and conscien- 
tiously.”—San Francisco Post. 





Hinges of the Language. 


Pronouncing Hand-book 
OF WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED, 


And of words as to which a choice of pronunciation 
ph ee | bee SS s eye ny cor- 
q et volume. Price 

edition, a5 conte, » 60 cents, cheap 
8 designed to report the current usage of the 
best speakers, after a careful comparison of those 
bulky standards, Webster and Worcester, and due 
consultation with the works of the best English lex- 
icographers and orthoepists. Also, to record such 
words as may be pronounced in either of two ways, 

without offence to good taste, 


Hand-books English Synonyms 


With an appendix showing the correct use of «4 
ositions, also a collection of Foreign Phrases. 

L. J. CAMPBELL. author of ‘‘Pronouncing Hand- 
book of 3000 Words often Mispronounced.”’ 32mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


Hand-book of Punctuation. 
A ical . 
Priston nate Teccners and Setiolees. ‘By MAE. 


SHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at the University 
Press. Cloth, 50 cents. 


THE SCHOLAR IN THE REPUBLIC 


— BY— 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Address at the Centennial Anniversary of the Phi 


Beta Kappa of College, June 30, 1881. Fine 
edition; large type; tinted paper. Price, 20 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 


PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, + e« Boston. 
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Letters containing remi and relating to the 
basines department of the 5 ones Oe 
as ie) may be sent at our risk. 


oO. orders 
sont in letters not reaistered will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


are forwarded until an licit orderis re- 
celved by the publisher Sodiscentione and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the ris a sufficient receipt of 
the first subseription, Pithee of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp fs enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnest! requested to note the ex- 
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I8 IT FAIR PLAY IN CALIFORNIA? 

The Los Angeles Commercial, Herald, and 
Evening Express, during the past month, 
have reported at some length the action of 
the city board of education, in removing 
Mrs. C. B. Jones from the position of city 
superintendent of schools, and giving the 
place to Mr. Guinn, It seems that since 
1872, until last year, the office had been 
filled by men. One man was not fit for the 
place, and resigned. One, eminently fitted, 
resigned on account of reduction of salary, 
and one on account of ill-health. 

According to the Commercial; 


The board last year, appointed a lady to 
that responsible position. Some of the 
board felt a little timid in the matter, and 
did not feel that the public would endorse 
their action; but in this they have been 
agreeably disappointed. The people have 
not only endorsed their action, but have 
commended it. The appointment of Mrs. 
Jones removed the question of city super- 
intendent out of politics. The board is 
non-partisan, and with the highest office 
under its appointment filled by a lady, the 
whole scheme became non-partisan. Aside 
from that, the present superintendent, Mrs. 
C. B. Jones, is an admirable officer. She 
has an enthusiasm for her profession. She 
is never so happy as when engaged in some 
project by which the schools of Los Angeles 
may be improved. Of her fitness for the 
office there can be no question. She has 
nobly and faithfully performed her task 
during the past year. 


It is affirmed that: 


There has not been one solitary com- 
plaint against the conduct of the schools, 
since Mrs. C. B. Jones has succeeded to the 
superintendency—nothing but the praises 
of men, the than ks of women and the grat- 
itude and affection of children, and at a 
salary less than half that paid Dr. Lucky, 
and less than that paid to any of her pre- 
decessors. 

The board of education determined to 
reverse this order of things by taking the 
management of the schools out of the 
hands of this most successful superintend- 
ent and putting a man, Mr. Guinn, in her 
place. This has been done, greatly to the 
disgust of the people of Los Angeles, 

Mrs. Jones not only superintended the 
schools, but acted as principal of the High 
School, ata salary of $1500. It is under- 
stood that Mr. Guinn is to receive $2000 a 
year, and that a principal for the High 
School will also be employed. 

The hurt in the case is that a good officer 
is displaced solely because she is a woman. 
The Commerciai says: ‘‘All the daily news- 
papers of the city, and nineteen-twentieths 
of the patrons of the public schools, and 
the tax payers, are in favor of the reap- 
pointment of Mrs. Jones.” And it asks: 
‘Is it a crime to be a woman?” 

The Hapress says: 

Mrs. Jones organized, systematized, and 
harmonized; she instituted improvements 
here and there, and made shifts to accomo- 
date more pupils and give them better ac- 
commodation than before; she brought the 
teachers into concert of action and promot- 
ed a healthy emulation among them. In 
a word, she breathed the breath of life into 
the school system. The result was an emi 
nently successful school year, and when it 
was rounded up with the recent brilliant 
commencement and the enjoyable festivities 
attendant, scholars, teachers and parents 
united in laying the chief honor at Mrs. 
Jones’s feet. Menof conservative ways of 
thinking, who shook their heads when they 
first heard of a woma: being placed at the 
head of the schools, gracefullyacknowledged 
that they had underestimated this woman’s 
abilities, at least. Even the members of the 
board of education were obliged to concede 
(reluctantly, in some instances, I fear,) that 
Mrs. Jones had done excellent work; that 
she had made, in fact, a first rate superin- 
tendent. The schools had never done so 
well before. 

But Mrs. Jones, it happens, is a woman. 
And a number of the board are of the 
opinion that there should be a man at the 
head of the schools. Why? Oh, for no 
particular reason, you know, only thata 
man is stronger (being bigger) and men are 
— put into such places. So the 

of education take up the question, 
and, by a vote of three to one, decide that 
Mrs. Jones shall be retired. 

The circumstances in the case have ex- 
cited much comment and created a great 
deal of feeling. The natural inference is, 
that a woman is not to be permitted to hold 
any office which has a good salary. Even 
when, as in this case, she has proved her 
fitness for, and ability to discharge the 
duties of the office. 





Of course, this is trying and aggravating. 
But in this, as in other cases, the world is 
only slowly learning to accept the service 
of women in situations to which they have 
not hitherto been accustomed. In this city, 
when it was first proposed to have a wo- 
man supervisor of schools, where the 
salary was several thousand dollars a year, 
it was objected that the salary was ‘‘too 
large for a woman.” It was proposed to 
grade the superintendency and give the 
lowest grade, with the lowest salary, to a 
woman candidate. But, in the end, the re- 
markable fitness of the woman secured for 
her the place, which she still holds. 

Power is always slow to surrender or to 
share. But ‘‘the tools belong to those who 
can use them,”and, in the long run,they are 
sure tocome to the righthands, So, in the 
case of Mrs. Jones, if she has really served 
with the faithfulness and ability that is 
claimed for her, the unwarranted action of 
the board of education in displacing her 
simply because she is a woman, will result 
in the election of a new board. The inter- 
ests of the schools are too precious to be 
trifled with. Good results are their own 
argument and defence, stronger and better 
than words. 

When California permits its women to 
vote; andthe mothers can express a choice 
in regard to all school officers, it is quite 
certain that the good of the schovls will 
be held above personal or party considera- 
tions. The man or woman who can best 
serve the schools is the one to superintend 
them. L. 8 
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THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 

The next Women’s Congress will be held 
in Buffalo, October 19, 20, and 21. The 
topics for discussion are, ‘Scientific Open- 
ings for Women,” by Miss Mary Watson 
Whitney, N. Y.; ‘‘Outdoor Occupations, 
Cereculture,” by Mrs. Caroline M. Sever- 
ance; ‘Factory Girls,” by Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace, R. L.; ‘‘Position, Occupation and 
Culture of Indian Women,” by Miss Susette 
La Fleche, Neb.; ‘‘Influence of Foreign 
Study on American Girls,” by Mrs. Lucin- 
da H. Stone, Mich; ‘‘Political Education of 
Women,” by Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mass. ; 
‘Guardianship of Children, Status of the 
Mother,” by Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, D. 
C.; ‘‘Work of Women in the Reforms of 
the past Century,” by Mrs. Lois G. Hufford, 
Ind.; ‘‘Temperance,” by Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell, N. J.; ‘‘Rescue Work,” by Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, England; ‘‘The Ideal 
Home,” by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mass. , 
“The Pursuit of Art,” by Mrs. Sarah W. 
Whitman, Mass. 

These topics cover a wide field, and will, 
no doubt, receive the careful attention they 
deserve. Miss Ella E. Lapham, ot Buffalo, 
is attending to all the arrangements in that 
city, and acts as chief hostess. L. 8. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAW OF IOWA. 


The revised School Suffrage law of Iowa 
is as follows: 


Sec. 1. Every man or woman twenty- 
one years of age who has property liable to 
assessment for school taxes in any school 
district, and who bas resided therein three 
months next preceding any school meeting 
held in said district, shall be a qualified 
voter upon all quest’ons., 

Sec. 2. All other a who are twenty- 
one years of age and are the parents or legal 
guardians of any children included in 
the school census of the district, and who 
have been residents in the district for three 
months next preceding the meeting, shall 
be entitled to vote on all questions arising 
in the district, which do not directly in- 
volve the raising of money by tax. 

This law seems to be clear and equal, as 
between man and woman. We should be 
glad to have the school laws of the different 
States for publication in these columns, so 
much of them, at least, as pertains to the 
right of Woman under the law. L. 8. 
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A BETTER ELEMENT NEEDED. 


There are other evils in our politics as 
corrupting as bribery, and closely connect- 
ed with it. A better element is needed. The 
New North-West thus describes the late 
election in Portland, Oregon: 


The scenes around the polls in this cit 
on Monday last were often disgraceful. 
‘Though saloons were supposed to be closed, 
plenty of the ardent could be had by those 
who wanted it. Saloons left their back 
doors unlocked and enjoyed heavy patron- 
age behind drawn blindsand screened front 
ddors. A large amount of money was used 
by one or both sides, and several arrests 
were made for bribery and vote-selling. 
This illicit traffic was carried on openly and 
shamelessly. The ‘‘sack” does not appear 
to have been located in any particular place, 
but the bribers were stationed around the 
polls, and they easily led to one side indi- 
viduals who appeared to take no interest in 
the election, and ‘‘induced” them to vote. 
Who furnished the money, we cannot say, 
and the amount expended may have been 
no larger than usual; but certainly less cau- 
tion was displayed in “putting it where it 
would do the most good.” Rowdyism was 
also in weer at the polling places. There 
were few fights, but gangs of roughs—not- 
ably the crowd in the first ward—made it 
difficult toward the close of the day for 
staid and respectable citizens to reach the 
ballot box. f 

Some good soul will probably be alarmed 
for the purity of womanhood, when he 








learns that we would send his mother, wife 
and daughters to the polls among the motley 
crew described; but that is just what we 
would do. A better element is needed in 
our political affairs—is needed badly—and 
women must furnish it. Their pew is 
real, not false, and it will destroy the odium 
now attaching to election day without suf- 
fering in the least. No man becomes too 
debased to respect true womanhood, and 
Woman Suffrage will render the dreaded 
and exciting election days peaceful and 
pleasant. oes any one fail to notice the 
difference between school and municipal 
elections? The former pass off quietly, the 
latter boisterously. True, the ballot is 
wielded by a more cosmopolitan class in 
the latter than in the former. But man 

roughs may also be found around the polls 
at school elections, where they are quite 
subdued. = A person who has used his 
eyes need not be told that a goodly percent- 
age of the noisy rowdies of Monday last 
were quiet and orderly workers at the 
school election in April, owing to the re- 
fining influence of the ladies present. Not 
taking into consideration the right of wo- 
men to the Suffrage, a wise regard for the 
purity of the ballot would dictate that a 
better element is needed in our general elec- 
tions. Women will furnish conscientious 
and unpurchasable voters. 


The only hope of good government in 
the future rests in the united Suffrages of 
men and women. Wyoming stands as a 
perpetual reminder and demonstration. 

Temperance, civil service reform and 
anti-monopoly are all important and press- 
ing issues. But they depend for their solu- 
tion upon the advent of Impartial Adult 
Suffrage, as the only means whereby a full 
and correct expression of public opinion 
can be brought to bear upon moral ques- 
tions. : H. B. B. 
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L£NNA DICKINSON. 





The Woman's JoURNAL, which always 
gives a rumor sufficient time to be proved 
or disproved before referring to it, has not 
hitherto noted the fact that Miss Anna 
Dickinson has entered into dramatic ar- 
rangements for the coming season which 
promise every appearance of a success grat- 
ifying alike to herself and to the wide circle 
of friends, who wish for her life’s fairest 
fulfillments. Miss Dickinson will appear 
in her own plays,—‘‘Anne Boleyn,” former- 
ly known as the “Crown of Thorns,’ and 
sometimes erroneously so called in the cur- 
rent journals—and ‘‘Aurelian,” which 
has never yet been producec on the boards, 
Miss Dickinson will play in the larger cities 
of this country until April, when she will 
open an engagement in Londun. 

It is not needful to add comment to these 
facts. The rhetorical possibilities of the 
English language have been exhausted in 
comment, suggestion, advice, etc., to Miss 
Dickinson, since first, as a mere school-girl, 
she impressed the public mind with her 
phenomena! power. But it is gratifying to 
know now that her prospects for the artis- 
tic life are all that could be desired, and it 
is furthermore gratifying that we are to en- 
joy the dramatic presentation of these two 
plays. Miss Dickinson has multitudes of 
devoted friends in the West, who do not 
take or see the special dramatic papers that 
have, from time to time, developed these 
facts, and knowing the warm interest with 
which they will read of Miss Dickinson’s 
bright prospects, we thus present them 
through the columns of the JouRNAL. 

L. W. 
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GIRLS AND MATHEMATICS. 

There is no force so powerful as the force 
of popular opinion. If once the tide of the 
public mind sets in any direction, all fioat- 
ing things are borne on by it; walls and 
barriers are torn down; and the very shore 
established of old, is washed away by its 
mighty flow. The ocean tide, sweeping in 
its course, gathers from its origin in the far 
South even greater force, and rolling in 
wider waves, heaps up continents. May 
not the mind tide, starting from some far 
point in the past, and ever augmented 
through passing time, roll up at last an ap- 
parently real and indestructible barrier? 

But the ocean tide destroys as well as 
makes, and the tide of public opinion, when 
once it takes anew direction, will sweep 
before it old barriers, and open new ways 
to hidden places of beauty. 

We find in history no exact account of 
the tidal origin of the tradition that girls 
and mathematics are, by pature and by law, 
human and divine, forever unadapted to each 
other. Perhaps the idea arose, with some 
other delusions, among the Asiatic moun- 
tains, and, travelling to the Western world, 
came down to usas part of our Aryan in- 
heritance. Perhaps the origin was in early 
Greek philosophy. ‘Ihales, teaching that 
water is the primal and essential element of 
mind and matter, might well have believed 
that the fixed science of mathematics could 
have no abiding place in the unstable mind 
of Woman; or perhaps the theory is due to 
Socrates, who, startled one day from the 
Socratic heights of thought by a practical 
and unpleasant mathematical demonstration 
from the family account-book, kept amid 
fearful difficulties by poor Xantippe, had 
thus his revenge on Xantippe and all her 
kind. But wherever this anti-feminine 
mathematical idea originated, it has swept 
with mighty waves even down to the days of 
Mary Somerville, whose royal mind sat in 








the high places of mathematics, like a queen, 
holding grand and easy sway over her sub- 
jects. Yeteven this woman was driven by 
force of public opinion to the hidden cor 
ners to develop her genius. 

It is no longer impossible or disreputable 
for a young woman to pursue the study of 
mathematics; but it is often ‘‘very odd.” 
Society says with disapproving tone: 
‘*How strange for a girl to care for mathe- 
matics!” Parents say: ‘My daughter, 
don’t waste your time on algebra and geom- 
etry.” Even teachers and principals of 
seminaries say: ‘‘If you have not time and 
strength for everything, by all means leave 
out the mathematics.” School boards and 
trustees place mathematical studies among 
the electives. And so it comes that many 
girls go through a “complete course of 
study,” and go out to life without that 
strength and careful exactness of mind-cul- 
ture which is given by the study of the rigid 
and logical science of mathematics. 

There is a chance here for many to lend 
a hand in the turning of the tide. Let so- 
ciety look with equal favor on the young 
woman who investigates the secrets of the 
calculus or explores the mysteries of quater- 
nions, and on her who decorates tea cups 
with charming designs of bugs and beasts 
and birds. Let parents say, counselling 
wisely, ‘‘Take one solid course in mathe- 
matics as ballast to the hghter studies.” 
Let teachers, themselves well taught, point 
out the beauties and benefits, and let school 
boards place the studyin the ‘‘must-be- 
taken” course of instruction. 

It is hardly worth while to attempt to dis- 
prove the old statement that women cannot 
succeed in mathematics. It is easy to point 
to the women who have stood and are now 
standing cn the mountain tops of the 
science. But, it may be said, they are few. 
True; few women and few men ever reach 
the summits; but there are airy uplands be- 
tween the mountains and the low meadows, 
and there are hill ranges through the up- 
lands. Can girls of ordinary mental abi- 
lity succeed in mathematics, as well as their 
brothers? It is difficult, as yet, justly to com. 
pare the masculine and feminine mind in 
college work; but it iseasy and just to make 
the comparison in the high school or aca- 
demy where girl and boy receive the same 
training aud have the same motive power. 
I have watched very closely, as scholar, 
teacher,and interested on-looker,many high- 
school classes of boys and girls, and I never 
knew one in which the best work was not 
done by a girl or by girls, and I think most 
persons who have watched with care the 
work of mathematical classes in mixed 
schools, will say the same thing, though 
there will, of course, be some exceptions, 
as there are to most rules. 

I could tell of a class fitting for college in 
a school near Boston, in which, when any 
especially difficult problem comes up, the 
eight boys of more than usual ability, gaze 
in admiring silence at the accurate work of 
the one girl. Icould tell of another class 
in the same school, which had given it, as 
an examination, a Harvard admission paper 
in algebra, where the average per cent. of 
the girls’ answers was something over ninety 
per cent., while the average of the boys’ 
answers brought the class average down to 
seventy per cent.;in that class were equal 
numbers of boys and girls. 

We are told that girls are not interested 
in mathematics, and we must acknowledge 
that too many girls never do become inter- 
ested in the subject, led early astray from 
mathematical paths by the advice of sym- 
puthizing friends, or by their own convic- 
tions—born of early struggles with the mul- 
tiplication table, —that those paths are full of 
briars and devoid of peace. 

I would say one word to the girls who 
are afraid of mathematics, and will frankly 
tell them that the study has its hard places. 
“Everything that is worth while, 1s hard,” 
a lady used to say, who, for many years, 
taught, in a Massachusetts school, not only 
mathematics but true womanly strength of 
mind and life. The hard things of mathe- 
matics are well ‘‘worth while,” yet the hard 
things give also atrue pleasure. Who, that 
has studied any branch of mathematics, has 
not felt a joyful thrill of mind-victory on 
conquering some long opposing problem? 
Be assured, girls, that if you will put hon- 
est work into mathematics, you will have 
your reward in the future, and joy in the 
present. 

But in higher institutions of learning, 
when girls have a fair chance they show 
that they are interested in mathematics; the 
mathematical classes at Vassar College are 
always well filled; at the Harvard ‘‘annex,” 
more students are engaged in the study of 
mathematics (including mathematical as- 
tronomy) than in any other department ex- 
cepting that of the classics; at Girton Col- 
lege, of thirty-one young women passing 
examinations for honors, eleven were in 
the classical department, nine in the mathe- 
matical, and the remuinder in smaller groups 
in other departments. 

There remains still a third argument, 
most powerful in practice, and most false 
in reality; namely, the oft-repeated state- 
ment that ‘‘women do not need mathemati- 
cal training.” The truth or falsity of this 
statement does not concern the woman of 
superior mathematical talents; the woman 





who will make straight, for other feet, the 
crooked paths of science; who will explore 
the hidden ways of the heavenly Bodies or 
investigate the mysteries of light and sound 
and motion. With her, it is no question of 
needing mathematics, but of being needed 
by mathematics. But how is it with the 
many,—the girls who are to do the world’s 
work in shop and factory and office and 
school-room, who are to be the keepers 
and makers of homes, of wealth, of happy 
competency,—do they need mathematical 
training? Do they need a fully developed 
womanhood, developed in strength as well 
as in grace? Do they need a mind trained 
to logical thought? Do they need mental 
accuracy and alertness? Do they need that 
elevation of mind which comes from grasp- 
ing the grand, absolute truth which was in 
the making of the universe, and which 
made it? We believe that every woman 
does need everything that can make her 
womanhood more complete. The world is 
daily learning that whatever develops and 
ennobles a man, develops and ennobles a 
woman; and the tide will set this way; yes, 
is setting this way. Sand bars are washed 
away, broad harbors are opened, and there 
are beautiful places, where girls, as well as 
boys,may go in and out and find good things. 
8. Atice RANLETT. 
Auburndale, Mass, 
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NORWEGIANS IN THE NORTHWEST.—LET- 
TER FROM MRS. AASTA HANSTEEN, 


EpItor JoURNAL:—As you have been so 
kind as to ask me to write you something 
about my deeds and doings in the West, 
I am glad to do so. I have resolved to 
stay here till the 20th of August, because it 
is very pleasant here among so many of my 
country people, and the season is not favor- 
able for lecturing. 

I gave a lecture hereon July 10, and was 
introduced to the public in a very flattering 
manner by Dr. Paoli, one of the most prom- 
inent of the Norwegiuns in this city. The 
audience was not large—about two hundred 
persons—but it was quite sympathetic with 
the subject and with my points of view, and 
I had much applause. The Scandinavian 
newspapers, Norwegian, Swedish and Dan- 
ish, were very favorable to me before and 
after the lecture. 

Later, 1 shall go to Madison, La Crosse 
Minneapolis, etc., and will then give some 
account of my experience in these places. I 
will also give you some facts about the 
Norwegian clergy in this country, a party 
of whom, “the Norwegian synod,” were 
very zealous adherents‘of slavery; and now 
that black slavery is abolished, they try, 
with all their power, to keep up the white 
slavery. In their church meetings, they de- 
clare the wife to be the ‘‘slave” of the hus- 
band. In earlier times, they have declared 
the father to have the right to punish his 
children with death, if he chose to do so; 
but in later times, they have given up that 
theory. But still the slavery of the wife is 
their favorite idea. They declare them- 
selves to be the only true and pure Chris- 
tians in the world. 

One of the most prominent and power- 
ful rulers and cliefs in this Norwegian 
church party, is Rev. T. B. Muus of Good- 
hue county. He has for twenty years shown 
himself, not only in theory but in practice, 
to be a slave-owner of his wife and chil- 
dren. Itis a very long and sad story, this 
domestic and clerical tragedy; but it has, 
nevertheless, just like the tragedies of 
Shakespeare, its very comic details. For 
instance, one day, Mrs. Muus was put under 
interdict, and forbidden to go to church to 
participate in the communion (the Lord’s 
supper), by her husband, the powerful and 
imposing clergyman, because a waterpot 
had frozen and gone to pieces. The reason 
why the waterpot had frozen was that Mr. 
Muus had forbidden his wife to make a 
fire, so that not only the waterpot but the 
wife and the children too were frozen. But 
the reverend husband did not carea bit 
for them; he cared very much about the 
waterpot; and therefore he used his clerical 
authority to punish his wife. 

After Mrs. Muusand her children, during 
twenty years, had lived and suffered ina 
manne that this anecdote illustrates (Mr. 
M. gave her fifteen dollars a month to keep 
the whole house), her father died in Nor- 
way, and left her an inheritance of $4000. 
She, several times, asked Mr. Muus about 
this money, which she wanted very much 
to buy carpets, clc thes, nourishment, ete. ; 
but she had no other answer from her hus- 
band than a scornful smile, and a declara- 
tion that he did not know anything about 
her inheritance. At the same time, other 
people told her that Mr. Muus had placed 
her money in some business or some bank. 
Then Mrs, Muus told her husband that she 
had resolved not to endure his greedy ob- 
stinacy any longer, as she knew that he had 
made quite a fortune by keeping his wife 
and children in misery, and that at least she 
would have the money that belonged to 
herself, or a part of it, as she would not in- 
jure the health of herself and the children. 
She would go to a lawyer to ask him if the 
American law granted her the possession of 
her inheritance. Mr. M. answered, in his 
usual cold and spiteful manner, that she 
could go to a lawyer, but he would not 
give her a cent. 
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The Rev. Mr. Muus is now accused be- 
fore the court of Minnesota. 

I heard of this case sixteen months ago, 
and still it is not decided. Mrs. Muus 
wishes very much that the judge, Mr. Cros- 
by, would Gecide the case. She is in a very 
painful situation. Her husband does sys- 
tematically everything to annoy and humil- 
iate her. She is kept like a penitent in her 
own home, being put under interdict or 
banishment of the church because she has de- 
clared that she does not believe in that spec- 
ial dogma of the Norwegian synod, that 
the wife is the slave of the husband cnd 
that she ought to obey him in everything. 
“Thus she has,” says the Rev. Muus, ‘‘de- 
nied the word of God.” 

I thought it would interest the readers of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL to know about these 
antiquated people, who, like a phenomenon 
from the dark middle ages, are living in 

"the last decades of the nineteentL century, 
in the prosperous and thriving States of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, in the midst of 
free America. 

I do not feel very proud, in telling you 
about this Norwegian church party, and I 
wish you not to think all the Norwegians 
are in that way,—without brains and with- 
out hearts; so I will tell you of a Norwe- 
gian farmer's wife whom I saw the other 
day. She and her husband are now wealthy 
people: but she told me that when they 
came here, some thirty years ago, they 
were very poor, and had to work hard to 
live. She did not know much about Amer- 
ican politics. All she knew was that there 
was one party that would keep up the slav- 
ery of the negroes, and another party that 
would abolish it. One day there was to be 
a vote for some trustee or other officer in 
the community whore they lived, and then 
the husband came to the wife and was very 
glad to tell her that somebody had prom- 
ised to give him seventy-five cents if he 
would cast his vote for the candidate of the 
Slavery party. He thought it was a very 
easy way to earn the money; he would have 
had to work hard the whole day to earn as 
much. But his wife answered him that if 
he would sell his vote in that way, and cast 
it for the Slavery party, she would take 
leave of him in the same moment, and she 
would take their child with her, and he 
would never see them again. Then the 
husband would not sell his vote, but cast it 
for the Abolitionists. 

Aasta HANSTEEN. 

Chicago, Ill., July 26, 1881. 
$$ ———" 


IN MEMORIAM. 





Died, onthe 2istof June, at his home, 
Sherwood, Cayuga Co., New York, SLocum 
HowLanD. 

Born in Sept.,1794, he had nearly comple- 
ted his 87th year. He was of the rapidly 
lessening number of heroic spirits, known 
until slavery ceased from the land, as Gar- 
risonian Abolitionists; identifying himself 
with them from the beginning of the strug- 
gle, thenceforth he kept the faith until it 
was lost in yictory. 

Possesing a spirit as gentle and genial as 
it was firm, he disarmed the foes of free- 
dom in a noiseless or a humorous way, as 
effectively as those who charged more 
heavily, never lackiug the courage of his 
principles. He believed in the Suffrage for 
women, and often ir the presence of oppo- 
nents spoke of the sure triumph of this 
long defied justice. Everybody's friend, 
those who knew him feel that the world 
has lost one of the number, always 
small, of its helpers. 

He was a member of the Society of orth- 
odox Friends, but, in the language of John 
Woolman, ‘‘found no narrowness respect- 
ing sects and opinions; but beleived that 
sincere, upright hearted people, in any so- 
ciety, who truly loved God, were accepted 
of Him”. E. H. 





~ NOTES AND NEWS. © 
Two more comets have been discovered. 


Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines is confined to her 
bed at Washington. 


Read the excellent report of the Nebraska 
meeting on our last page. 


Hay fever is prevalent in Switzerland, as 
much among the Swiss as among visitors. 


There are 280 Indian pupils at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., and the experiment of In- 
dian education there is a marked success. 


The first number has appeared of the re- 
vised edition of Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke’s 
admirable ‘‘Concordance to Shakespeare.” 


New Ulm and West Newton, Min., have 
been devastated by a tornado. Many lives 
were lost, and the two towns almost entirely 
demolished. 

Madame de Remusat’s Memoirs are in their 
eighteenth edition in Paris, and now we 
shall see whether her letters, just published, 
will catch up. 


A daily paper in the Hebrew language is 
published in New York city—the daily 
Jewish Gazette, said to be the only Jewish 
daily in the world. 


Mr. John J. May has added sixty-eight 
volumes ot standard biographical, histori- 
cal and scientific works to the library of the 
Boston Latin School Association. 





There are forty.two women now studying 
medicine at the School of Paris, three of 
these being American, eighteen English, 
eleven French, and ten Russian. 


Mr. H. R. Revels, the colored ex-Senator 
from Mississippi, has been chosen presiding 
elder of the Jackson District by the white 
Methodist cunference of that State. 


The tide of immigration for the last fiscal 
year has brought 660,239 strangers to our 
shores. They become voters, while every 
American woman is disfranchised. 


Mr. Cutting, a recent graduate of Wil. 
liams College, has been elected principal of 
the Deerfield Academy, and Miss Stevens, 
of Brattleboro’, Vt., assistant principal. 


Our supply of the Woman’s JouRNAL of 
July 16, which contained the speech of 
Wendell Phillips, and for which there has 
been a great demand, is entirely exhausted. 


Several articles of great value will be 
found on our inside pages this week. Among 
others, a criticism of Wendell Phillips’ 
Harvard address by James Freeman Clarke. 


The members of the New York Legisla- 
ture who have shown a disposition to sacri- 
fice themselves at Conkling’s funeral are 
very appropriately called ‘‘Hindoo Wid- 
ows.” 


The quarterly meeting of the R. I. branch 
of the Woman’s Board met with the Rich- 
mond-street Church, in Providence, July 14, 
and interesting reports from various fields 
were presented. 

Mr. Albert Stickney’s second article on 
The People’s Problem, ‘‘in Scribner's Month- 
ly for August, contains some curious and 
unique suggestions for reforming our system 
of government. 


According to a statement in Education for 
August, Wellesley is about to have two cot- 
tages for the benefit of those who object to 
living in so large an establishment, each to 
accommodatetwenty pupils. 


English legal records and the Tontines 
show that there has been a marked increase 
in the duration of human life in modern 
times, owing to sanitary improvements and 
the advance of medical knowledge. 


Bishop Littlejohn says that the Concord 
School of Philosophyis the best reasoned and 
most powerful protest of the day against the 
grossly materialistlc tendency of recent 
scientific and metaphysical inquiry. 


We hoped to print the special instruc- 
tions of the Massachusetts School Suffrage 
Committee to women voters in this week's 
paper, but they have not come to hand. 
Next week they will doubtless be ready. 


President Garfield received through the 
State department, the other day, a beauti- 
ful basket of flowers bearing this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘The people of Washington to their 
beloved President. May he soon recover!” 


Mrs. Chapin, widow of Rev. Dr. E. H. 
Chapin, died at Pigeon Cove, Friday even- 
ing. She was walking at the time near her 
residence and was taken ill, hastened in, 
and died in ten minutes of sanguineous ap- 
oplexy. Her body was taken to New York 
on Saturday. 


Rev. Father Rudolph, until recently pas- 
tor of St. Michael's Catholic church at 
Findley, Ohio, has renounced his vows, 
and was married last week to Miss Maggie 
McCartle, a former housekeeper of the pa- 
rochial residence. 


The Mississippi State Prohibition Con- 
vention met at Jackson, with 200 delegates 
from thirty-seven counties present. The 
convention asks the next Legislature to sub- 
mit to the people an amendment to the con- 
stitution prohibiting the liquor traffic. 


Mr. John 8. Dwight, editor and projector 
of Dwight’s Journal of Music, announces that 
one more number will conclude its publica- 
tion. It has been published at a loss, and 
that is the reason of its discontinuance, It 
has been of great service in fostering the 
higher order of music iu this country. 


There are women who wear low shoes in 
the street and who inspire everybody who 
sees them with an earnest wish to send them 
home to finish dressing; but they are sensi- 
ble compared to those who wear slippers 
and ties while on a journey. No wonder 
the Bazar calls their taste wretched! 


A telephone company in Jersey City con- 
cluded where it had got a good many inches 
to take alarge number of ells, and forth- 
with proceeded to cut down some fine shade 
trees on one of the avenues. The citizens 
appealed to the police, and when they, 
strangely enough, refused to interfere, the 
men were frightened away by threats of 
popular displeasure. 


8. C. Hopkins, 69 Washington street, 
Boston, has patented and makes an im- 
proved folding lawn chair, which for beauty, 
cheapness, lightness, and durability cannot 
be excelled. Although it has been only 
recently offered, large orders have already 
been received from the West and South, 
and even from Great Britain and the Con: 
tinent of Europe. This quick appreciation 
by other nations of our improvements in 
articles of domestic covenience and comfort 
is one of the signs of the times. But these 
improved lawn chairs ought to be in use 
every where, abroad and at home. 





Kolb, the eminent German statistician, 
sums up the case thus: ‘The meagre facts 
known indicate that the maximum age of 
man has remained nearly the same for cen- 
turies, and even thousands of years; but 
that the number of persons who reach ex- 
treme age, and especially the number who 
survive infancy, has very materially in- 
creased. : 

Hon. W. W. Thomas, of Portland, has 
presented the Bowdoin Art Gallery with a 
sum of money sufficient to purchase casts 
of the ‘‘Augustus” (Braccio Nuovo), the 
‘Dying Gaul,” and the ‘“‘Niobe and Daugh- 
ter.” Mr. Thomas had already presented a 
sum of money to buy the casts of the 
“Faun” of Praxiteles and the group of the 
*‘Laocoén.” 

The National Conference of Charities 
held its eighth annual meeting this week in 
Representatives Hall, at the State House. 
About one hundred and fifty delegates were 
present, including many ladies. Mrs. James 
T. Fields, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. 
Lowell of New York, and other ladies made 
addresses, some of which will appear next 
week, 

Smith College, Northampton, isin spec- 
ial luck again. The ‘‘Forbes Library” trus 
tees, with their $350,000 capital, have just 
bought four and one-half acres for the site 
of the building. Itis but a stone’s throw 
from the college, and hence will be specially 
valuable to it, giving the students the 
advantage of one of the finest reference li- 
braries in New England. 


An infernal machine was found this 
week packed in a barrel of cement and 
shipped on board a Cunarder. It was dis- 
covered at Liverpool, and was a murder- 
ous and despicable plan to perpetrate crime 
in the most cold-blooded and cowardly 
manner. The villians who have been guilty 
of it deserve the severest punishment. 
They should be ferreted out at any cost. 


In July, 1879, Hon. W. E. Chandler of 
New Hampshire, being in Nevada,and iearn- 
ing that Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brady was about to establish new and 
useless star routes in that locality, wrote 
him a letter in which he declared that *‘un- 
jess the star route money is appropriated to 
be squandered, you will not put ona line 
from Osceola to Frisco.” Mr. Brady put 
the line on all the same. 


Eleven children, from various missions, 
arrived at Charlestown, N. H., last week, 
and were distributed among the farm- 
houses for a few days’ board. Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor annually pays the expenses of 
a Western trip for one hundred homeless 
children, and gives each one a suitable out- 
fit. In Boston, there is a “‘Fresh Air Fund” 
for furnishing horse car rides to poor and 
sick people. 

We call attention to the English and Class- 
ical School of Mr. Nathaniel T. Allen, in 
West Newton, Mass., advertised in this 
paper. For nearly a generation, this school 
has been in existence under Mr. Allen’s 
cbatge, with the aid of accomplished assist- 
ants, and has deservedly won a wide repu- 
tation. We can commend it to those of our 
readers who are seeking a school of this 
kind for their sons or daughters. Both the 
school and the family influences are ment- 
ally inspiring and morally wholesome. 


The fall term of Miss Baright’s School of 
Oratory and Expression, will commence 
October 5, but for special classes and pri- 
vate pupils the school will open September 
21. This now famous school was opened 
October, 1879, with the avowed purpose of 
carrying out the distinctive principle of the 
system of Lewis B. Munroe, A. M., as 
taught in the late University School of 
Oratory, viz.: ‘‘Expression is the outward 
manifestation of that which is already in 
the consciousness.” 

The Khedive proposes to abolish slavery 
in Egypt. This 1s carrying the war into 
Africa in a most literal and delightful sense. 
When the source of an evil is removed the 
evil itself will of course disappear. The 
abolition of slavery in Egypt will be an im- 
portant step towards abolishing both the 
slave trade and slavery, elsewhere in the 
dark continent. A despatch from Alexan- 
dria to the Daily News, says: ‘‘An antislavery 
decree will be issued next week. By this 
decree actual slaves will remain so, but no 
additions to the number will be permitted.” 

The other new lectures of the week have 
been those of Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, on 
Friday, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, on 
Saturday, and it is refreshing to bear testi- 
mony to the surpassing beauty and worth 
of both these lectures. That they far out- 
rank the other lectures of the week is scant 
praise. They deserve afar wider recogni- 
tion than Concord can possibly give them. 
That of Mrs. Cheney contained a fine tribute 
to Professor Pierce. The subject of the 
fine lecture of Mrs. Howe, this morning, 
was Philosophy in Europe and America.” — 
Providence Journal. 

The sad relapse of Presdent Garfield on 
Saturday last caused great anxiety. Dr. Ag- 
new and Dr. Hamilton were summoned at 
once. Dr. Agnew, by making a new open- 
ing, relieved the pent-up pus which was 
the immediate cause of the change of symp- 
toms. The President is still very weak and 
far from sure of recovery. 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
choicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WELTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame ahd equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line_of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe, 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





if you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John &% James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 

















No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 


kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the 


for. No obligation to keep goods un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 
Weighing 344 0z., over 34 yard long... 
Weighing 3 0z., over 26 in. long, for. 
Weighing 24% oz.,over 24 in. long, for 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 
e consider these the greatest bar- 
ains. We shall sell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
ng such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5c.; cost 


PARIS HATR 





17c. Coudray’s Bandoline, 10c,; = 
= than cost. e t size Crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, ic. per bunch. Real 
a Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


ic. 
MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 
anted water curl, the prettiest and most 
natural wave ever worn. $5, $8, $10 and 
upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial 
~ of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 

We warrant to sell the best and c a 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 


STORE 


goods may be seen and inspected before being 
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—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


a NEW YORE: 
a No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 




















McGee's Illustrated Weekly cuntains this 
week a portrait and sketch of Dr. Robert 
Dwyer Joyce, of Boston, the distinguished 
poet and litterateur, author of ‘‘Deirdré,” 
‘‘Blanid,” ete. 


At the annual meeting of the Needham 
Woman Suffrage Club, the following offi- 
cers were chosen: President, Mrs. Joanna 
E. Mills; vice-presidents, Mrs. Betsy §S. 
Kingsbury, Samuel H. Jones, Mrs. Emeline 
C. Whitney, Mrs. Helen Wilson, and John 
M. Harris; executive committee, Mrs. 
Lydia A. Grover, Mrs. Sarah E. M. Kings- 
bury, Rev. 8. W. Bush, Geo. Woods, Sec- 
retary and treasurer, Mrs. H. B. Hicks. 


The anti-clerical feelingin France finds 
its expression at present in a law to estab- 
lish universal compulsory education in ev- 
ery part of the republic. Every father is to 
be required to send his child to the school 
set up by the state. He is to have no choice 
between that and anyother school. He is 
to have no right of judgment as to the 
amount or the quality of education which is 
best for his child. 


President Eliot has this summer provided 
for the pleasure of visitors to Harvard Col- 
lege, by keeping open free, the museum of 
comparative geology, the Peabody museum, 
the botanic garden, the Hemenway gymna- 
sium, the university library, the mineral- 
ogical cabinet, the new Seaver Hall, and 
the Memorial Hall and Sanders Theatre. 
Moreover, the college buildings and grounds 
can be visited at all times. The museums 
are open Sunday afternoons from two to 
five o’clock. 


The Boston Traveller has made arrange- 
ments to present full and complete reports 
of the Concord School of Philosophy dur- 
ing the five weeks’ term that opened Mon- 
day, July 11. This third term of the sum- 
mer school will be the most important of 
any session yet held. Prof. Wm. T. Harris, 
the able expositor of Hegel’s philosophy, 
will give two courses of lectures on this 
system. The Rev. Dr. Bartol, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. E D. Cheney, Dr. Kid- 
ney, Dr. Jones, and others eminent in liter- 
ature ard the arts, are among the lecturers. 


The Marquis of Salisbury said,at a recent 
public meeting in London,that it seemed to 
him that the great difficulty was to find ar- 
guments against the extension of higher 
education to women rather than to find ar- 
guments in favor of it. If such education 
were valuable to those who had to make 
their way in the world and to win their 
bread, it was as valuable to women as to 
men; if it gave robustness to the character 
and refinement to the intellect, surely those 
qualities were as admirable in the female 
sex as in the male. 





The men of Nebraska have come to the 
help of the women in that State, as Lafay- 
ette came to the help of our forefathers, in 
the war of the Revolution. It is such help 
of men that the cause of Woman Suffrage 
needs to-day. Here, a few men, and these 
the best, have for many years advocated 
political rights for women. But the great 
mass of men have been indifferent or op- 
posed, while legislative bodies year after 
year refuse to grant our petitions. This has 
added to the burden and doubled the toil of 
the movement. We need our Lafayette. 
Nebraska has set a good example. Hon. 
Erasmus M. Correll leads the movement. 


Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, Dean of West- 
minster, died Monday of erysipelas, after a 
short illness. He was one of the most emi- 
rent clergymen of the English church. In 
theological opinions he was what is called 
‘“‘broad,” as distinguished from the evangeli- 
ca! or ‘‘low church” party on the one side, 
and the ritualists or ‘‘high churchmen” on 
the other. He was distinguished for the 
excellence and beauty of his character, as 
well as forhis ability as a preachcr anda 
writer, but his discourses were reasonable 
and suggestive, rather thaneloquent. Dean 
Stanley visited the United States a year or 
two ago, receiving many attentions here, 
and making many friends. 


The cooling apparatus at the White 
House has proved such a success that it is 
to be enlarged, so that the air will be used 
in the rooms occupied by Mrs. Garfield, 
and the apartment of the executive officers. 
The ice tanks used in connection with the 
apparatus hold thirty-nine tons. There is 
a waste of about three tons aday. This 
produces a volume of 100,000 feet of air per 
hour at a temperature of 54 degrees. The 
President’s room is thus kept comfortably 
cool, with all the windows open, and the 
ventilation produced by it removes all sick- 
room odors. One of the best results of the at- 
tempted assassination of the President is the 
success of the plan for reducing the tem- 
perature of the sick chamber. It has been 
demonstrated that the Jennings system will 
do it. Ithas maintained the temperature at 
seventy during the day with all the windows 
open, permitting the heated outer air to enter 
with the thermometer at nearly one hundred 
in the shade, The cold air enters the sick 
chamber at a temperature of fifty-four de- 
grees, and in a volume per hour that is 
double the capacity of the room, according 
to the measurement of Dr. Woodward. 
The fear that the air would be too moist 
proves groundless, as the scientific tests 
show that the atmosphere in the sick room, 
filled with the air from the Jennings ma- 
chine, is one degree dryer than the ordinary 
temperature in any other room in the White- 
House, or in the open air. 
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A SUMMER’S DAY. 

You asked us, dear Editor, in common 
with other friends, to send you some vaca- 
tion notes to createa little feeling of fellow- 
ship among your readers, scattered up and 
down along the sea-shore, or among the 
hills. ’ 

We have not yet got as fer as these chosen 
spots, but nature is always bountiful; a day 
is a day, if we only see it and use it, and as 
we may never reach the Elysian Fields of 
rest, towards which we all aspire in the 
summer, whether we sre workers or not, we 
have thought that a simple sketch of a 
home-Jay might suit your wishes as well. 
This journal, instead of inviting the gos- 
sip of attic-chambers and crowded tables 
by the mountain or the sea, or even the 
sweet portrayal of the dolce-far-niente in the 
chosen retreat, may lead others to give us 
those delicate revelations of home joys, 
which are not too sacred to be spoken of, — 
those touches of domestic miseries which 
are not too profound to laugh over. 

We confess we have nothing very lively 
or pathetic to speak of, but we can ramble 
on, as Isaac Walton could sit over his fish- 
ing-pole, not because he expected many 
fish, but because the day charmed him. So 
we can be garrulous, as we never could be 
in the winter, and, under this pine tree, run 
on in akind of monotonous way in com- 
pany with the grasshoppers, the crickets, 
and the wind in the boughs of the trees. 

What did we do this morning? We gut 
up, of course. Why say of course? Itis 
no small thing todo. Who ever wants to 
getup? Nobody ina fairly healthy condi- 
tion, unless he goes to bed with the chick- 
ens. The sleeper unquestionably hasa con- 
science, although he may pretend he has 
not. We know perfectly well the differ- 
ence between that feeling of exhaustion 
which makes a person conscious that he 
needs more rest, and that sensation of stu- 
por and heaviness which comes from too 
much sleep and confined air, when the 
sleeper is fretted with the noises of the day, 
and yet will not arouse. It costs an effort to 
spring from this condition, and observe our 
own or other people’s breakfast-hour, and 
get a whiff of the morning before the meal. 

But we arose about six o’clock, which is 
creditable, and went out into the garden 
after dressing. The first duty was to pull 
up a handful of the long, wet, pretty chick- 
weed, which has revelled in this moist sea- 
son, and give it to the hens in the yard. 
They were cut-cut-ca-darking very cheerily, 
and we confess we felt somewhat mean as 
we heard the sound, knowing how we go 
every day to get their eggs for our morning 
repast. One white hen, in particular, we 
were ashamed to look at, for she was actu- 
ally keeping it up with the rest, although 
it was only a few days since we, monster 
that we .are, took her off her nest, where 
she hoped to be a mother, and shut her up 
in a cellar three days, until the beautiful 
instinct was killed out in her. How far 
did the Creator intend that we should im- 
pose on the animal creation? In excuse, 
we may say that we have two broods of 
chickens, and as our family is not willing 
to eat its own chickens, there seemed 
enough for the future. This hen, like the 
trees in the thicket, must be sacrificed for 
the good of the race. But here we run on 
to that coarse materialism which makes in- 
dividuals lose their identity for the good of 
the whole, and we will stop moralizing. 

Our next duty was to pull up a few 
weeds. How deliciously they come up 
this damp weather! But is it delicious for 
the weeds to die in the hot sun? If matter 
has all the potency of life in it, how can 
we declare that the weeds do not in some 
way feel? We never throw a bunch of 
flowers away without a little pang, and we 
will not cast them in any noisome place, but 
where they may breathe out their last sigh 
in the air and cooling shade. What is this 
individual immortality which we claim for 
the soul of man? We must also grant it to 
animals, and where does it begin with 
plants and end? 

We pass by Madge in the stall. She dis- 
liked us a few days ago, because we wanted 
to harness her. She would not take in her 
bit. “We pulled her head down by her ears, 
and tried to open her jaws, but she said, ‘‘I 
will not have this bungler,”’ and so we were 
defeated. The next day we went up gent- 
ly and stroked the sides of her face and 
gave her a little corn, and in went those 
atrocious things, which are as bad as the 
tubber-dam of the dentist. Could not 
something more comfortable be invented to 
guide a faithful servant of man? Here is 
the same old tyranny again. 

And there is our beautiful tortoise-shell 
cat and her white kitten. She was given 
to us because she disturbed a lady’s dog. 
Tn fact, she fastened herself on his back, 
and might have killed him, and <1 for her 
kitten’s sake. What magnificent daring 
the female animal has for its young! How 
distracted she was the first day of the move! 
Not the people, but the place was a terror 
to her. She is now growingtranquil. We 


wonder if there is the same difference in 
other animals as between the male and fe- 
male cat? One Marquis of blessed memory 
was stolid, sensible, affectionate and firm. 
His sister, the Princess, was nervous, rest- 


less, original and capricious,—never tran- 
quil, except with her kittens, when she was 
the perfection of a mother. Here is a chance 
to compare men and women. 

But we are a long time getting to the 
breakfast table, where we place our vase of 
fresh flowers. If no one says anything 
about it, we generally manage to bring a 
word out of them, when they say, ‘‘Oh, we 
saw them all the time,” and that was, after 
ali, the best praise. 

Now comes a little dusting and picking 
up, after having read the morning paper. 
Then the ice card must be put up, or else 
taken down, for it sometimes stays in the 
window the wrong morning, and the young 
man is so sagacious that he counts days, 
and reckons whether it ought to be there or 
not. Think of anice man in the city being 
so friendly! The plentiful raius avenged 
us upon the street waterer, who charged so 
high, and the showers have sprinkled our 
street all summer. 

We take a turn in the kitchen, plan out 
a dessert for dinner, go to the market, per- 
haps, or to a worthy man’s garden, to buy 
a head of lettuce. We watch him pull it 
up, and talk with him about the President, 
and rejoice at his just words, and discuss 
his next-door neighbor, who has given up 
his house and garden and pear orchard, and 
gone to live with his married children. We 
say sume pungent words about old people 
keeping their home, and return to our cool 
piazza, where we settle ourselves down to 
our papers, and do our morning work at 
writing. 

After our mid-day mca!, we get into the 
hammock ard read Grimm’s life of Goethe. 
We are not specially pteased with it, and 
yet everything about this ‘‘king of men” 
rivets our attention. The translation, by 
Sarah Holland Adams, is excellent. But 
we do not think so well of Grimm’s work. 
Some of the German adulation for Goethe 
is worse than the French for Victor Hugo. 
The autbor, in the first place, winks at all 
Goethe's unfaithfulness toward beautiful 
young women; and when he at last marries 
a common person, Grimm cooly says 
Goethe ‘‘needed a woman” to manage his 
affairs in the house. Then, such is his de- 
sire to heap honors upon Goethe, that he 
disparages the great men of Germany, even 
when Goethe himself reverenced them, by 
trying to prove that he outgrew them all,— 
even such men as Herder and. Lavater, 
whose spiritual natures he could never 
share. Goethe, with al: his greatness, was 
too self-conscious, too critical, ever to know 
the true joy of loving and believing, al- 
though he could write about it like an an- 
gel. He had his reward. While Schiller 
found his twin-soul in a beloved wife, 
Goethe had a wife to see that his dinner 
was cooked, and to keep away from his 
friends. Great is genius! the genius that 
can so comprehen1 virtue and beauty and 
truth as Goethe did, and depict it; but far 
greater when joined to a life for all men to 
honor. 

Our day is drawing near itsclose. A turn 
in the carriage with Madge will fitly end it. 
We drive round, perhaps by the old Powder 
House, and see where our fathers hurried to 
get their ammunition before the Concord 
fight. We come round by Cambridge. 
The students are all gone. What silence 
after the fluttering fans, the youthful speak- 
ers, the grey heads on the platform, the 
youthful maidens in the yard, the dance 
around the tree, the cluss songs, and the 
fireworks at the last! So these class days 
come and go, and we all graduate into eter- 
nity at length. 

The night-dews fall, the robin plaintively 
sings, the rosy clouds spread in the west, a 
friend opens the piano in the dark and plays 
a nocturne of Chopin,—and so the day is 
done and we go to our rest. ; 
Martua P. Lowe. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

Listening to Wendell Phillips, at Cam- 
bridge, and seeing him at last among his 
literary peers, and returned for one day to 
stand in the halls of Harvard, I thought the 
event so historic as to be worth some reflec- 
tions. I compured it with another histori- 
cal Phi Beta Kappa oration, given in the 
same place, forty-four years ago. I was 
present at the delivery of the oration, in 
1837, by Ralph Waldo Emerson. He had 
then just entered on the career which has 
since been so brilliant and so triumphant; 
but at that time he was an unpopular and 
suspected man in the literary circles of 
Boston. His philosophy was transcenden- 
talism; and transcendentalism had a dark 
and ominous sound tothe ears of Boston 
people. It was supposed to be some mys- 
terious infidelity dangerous to the order of 
the State. At all events, it meant rebellion 
to the established ways of thought and 
speech. Mr. Emerson’s language was dark 
and mysterious. He did not use the old 
commonplaces of New England rhetoric. 
His style was plainly not Addisonian. 
Many eminent persuns triumphantly de- 
clared his sayings wholly unintelligible. 
One mot, very current at that period, was 
attributed toa very learned lawyer of the 
Suffolk bar, who, having been seen at one 
of Mr. Emerson’s lectures and asked if he 
understood him, replied: ‘No, I do not; 








but my daughters do.” But Mr. Emerson 


had’a very earnest body of admirers, who, 
like Mr. Mason's daughters, thought thut 
they understood him. They were those 
who loved and did not fear his originality 
of thought and expression. They loved to 
be taken away from the endless repetition 
of the school of John Locke, and to catch 
some fresh breezes from a higher mountain 
head of thought. Mr. Emerson fed their 
souls with bread which seemed to have 
come down from heaven. He, again, in- 
troduced immediate vision of truth and 
reality. He opened the way into untrodden 
domains of spiritual thought. Those who 
had listened with joy to Channing, who had 
been made glad by Wordsworth and Coler- 
idge, came to hear Emerson whenever he 
spoke. You always saw nearly the same 
audience at his Jectures—the same men and 
women. 

Thus it came to pass that when it was 
known that Emerson was to give the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration,the old church in Cam- 
bridge contained two wholly distinct bodies 
of hearers. On the platform, on either side 
of the speaker, sat the dignitaries, the old 
leaders of opinion, who were there because 
that was their place. These were the men 
of eminent gravity, of marked influence— 
governors and ex-governors, judges and 
magistrates, the Boston ministers, members 
of Congress, professors and physicians. 
Tothem what Mr. Emerson said on that 
day was plainly distasteful. They held 
down their heads and looked mortitied, as 
people look who are hearing things they 
don’t like. Meantime, the other audience 
in front, consisting of Emerson’s friends and 
admirers, listened with very different feel- 
ings to the charmed speech of this admir- 
able thinker. They leaned forward, their 
eyes fullof animation, their features radiant 
with delight. ‘They applauded with rapt- 
ure, while the platform remained silent and 
unmoved, It was very curious and very 
amusing to see brought together in one 
place the representatives of the past and of 
the future. It marked a turning point in 
the movement of thought. Something like 
this, but different from it, was the scene 
of Thursday week. 

When I knew that Wendell Phillips was 
to give the Phi Beta Kappa oration at Cam- 
bridge I was very curious to know what 
course he wouldtake. I said: ‘‘He has two 
opportunities, neither of which he has ever 
had before. He has always spoken to the 
people. Now he is invited to address 
scholars. He has an opportunity to deliver 
a grand academic discourse, and to show 
that, when he chooses to do it, he can be 
the peer of Everett or Sumner on their own 
platform of highculture. He can leave be- 
hind personalities, forget for the hour his 
hatreds and enmities, and meet all his old 
opponents peacefully, in the still air of de- 
lightful studies. This is an opportunity he 
has never had before, and probably will 
never have again.” 

But there is another and different oppor- 
tunity now offered him. Now, for the first 
and only time, he will have face to face be- 
fore him the representatives of that Cam- 
bridge culture which has had little sym 
pathy with his past labors. He can tell 
them how backward they were in the old 
anti-slavery contest, and how reluctant to 
take part in any later reforms. If he has 
been bitter before, he can be ten times as 
bitter now. He can make this the day of 
judgment for the sins of half-a-century. 
This opportunity, also, is unique. It will 
never come again. Can he resist this temp- 
tation or not? 

It never occurred to me that he would ac- 
cept and use both opportunities; but he did 
so. He gave an oration of great power and 
beauty, full of strong thoughts and happy 
illustrations, not unworthy of any univer- 
sity platform or academic scholar. It was 
nearly, though not wholly, free from per- 
sonalities; but it was also one long rebuke 
for the recreant scholarship of Cambridge. 
It arraigned and condemned all scholar- 
ship as essentially timid, selfish and un- 
heroic. It gave alist of the leading re-: 
forms of the last forty years,in none of which 
Cambridge scholarship had taken any share 
—anti-slavery, Woman’s Rights, the wrongs 
of Ireland, reform in criminal legislation— 
and wound up the catalogue by denouncing 
as disgusting cant all condemnation of Rus- 
sian nihilism and its methods. Headmitted 
that, in a land where speech and the press 
are free, recourse to assassination is crimi- 
nal; but defended ‘“‘dynamite and the dag- 
ger” as the only methods of reform open in 
Russia. 

Thus the theme which he elaborated for 
scholars was the essential cowardice of 
scholarship. 

The courage of the oration and its honesty 
were both apparent. I think that it was 
not without an effort that Phillips brought 
these charges. I have no doubt it was done 
asaduty. He wished to be faithful there, 
as elsewhere, to his real convictions; not to 
waste his time on any mere subject of idle 
literature, but to talk only of what seemed 
to him of chief importance, whether men 
would hear or whether they would forbear. 
From this point of view his position was 
dignified and honorable. 

But the temper of the audience was finer 
still. There were no two audiences present, 
as inthe case of Emerson. The whole body 





of his hearers was one in respect and good- 





will. They honored Phillips for his long 
services in the cause of freedom, and took 
every occasion to applaud his own senti- 
ments and career. They listened in silence 
to his paradoxes, his denunciations of schol- 
arship, his defence of nihilism. Their dis- 
approval of many of his opinions was 
mafked and apparent. It was evident that 
they approved of the man and disapproved 
of most of his opinions. There was one 
striking incident when Phillips (quoting the 
words of Garrison) described the man who 
would not equivocate, would not retreat an 
inch, and at last would be heard. Phillips 
was thinking of Garr‘son; but the audience 
applied it to himself. They received the 
sentence with repeated thunders of ap- 
plause. This touched him deeply, and 
when he spoke again there were (as the 
French say) ‘‘tears in his voice.” The body 
of hearers, in their silent condemnation and 
their hearty sympathy, seemed to me larger 
and more just to the orator than the orator 
was to them. For, after all, it was a one- 
sided argument. Scholarship may be very 
conservative; but it isno more so than com- 
merce, labor, wealth, journalism. Every 
working element in society sticks to its own 
principles, and is not easily diverted into 
new channels. 

It seemed to me that Phillips was unjust 
to Cambridge scholarship in remembering 
only its lapses and forgetting its examples 
of courage. He remembered Everett and 
forgot Sumner. He condemned John Pier- 
pont for one action, and said nothing of luis 
long career of courageous, self-sacrificing 
devotion to reform. Though he quoted 
Lowell, he did not mention him as an excep- 
tion to his censure. He forgot to remem- 
ber the combined scholarship and courage 
of Theodore Parker, equally eminent as a 
reformer and as a man of learning. When 
we reéollect that Cambridge has given to 
the work of reform such scholars as Chan- 
ning, Emerson, Horace Mann, Theodore 
Parker, Charles Sumner, Samuel J. May, 
James Russell Lowell, John Gorham Pal- 
frey, John Quincy Adams, Josiah Quincy, 
we see that there is another side to the ques- 
tion. 

Wendell Phillips had a great opportunity 
and used it well. Noone sympathized with 
the extravagances ot hisstatements. It was 
unfortunate that he should have defended 
assassination in Russia by the argument of 
necessity—‘‘necessity, the tyrant’s plea,” an 
argument which every assassin can use, 
from his own point of view, with equal 
force. If it seems necessary tothe Nihilists 
to assassinate the Emperor, because they 
have no other method, so it seemed neces- 
sary to Wilkes Booth to assassinate Lincoln, 
as the only way left to do anything for the 
lost cause. And even the lunatic Guiteau 
uses the same argument and claims that his 
murderous act was done from “‘a political 
necessity.” 

But, after all abatements, this Phi Beta 
Kappa oration will be remembered asa 
great effort of intellectual and moral power. 
Its delivery and the way it was received 
constititute an important event in the his- 
tory of American thought.—James Free 
man Clarke, in the Independent. 

oe 
HIGH IDEAL FOR LAWYERS. 

What forces are at the command of our 
young knight! The giant corporation 
crosses States, crosses continents with its 





ways. Its capital exceeds the valuation of 
great cities. It has its army of able ser- 
vants. It can put its finger on this or that 


spot of the earth’s surface, upon this or that 
populous town or village and say to it, 
“You shall grow or you shall dwindle; 
wealth, manufactures, trade, sha.] visit or 
abandon this spotat our will.” Letit but lay 
an unlawful finger upon the poorest widow's 
shed and the nearest lawyer can call to her 
aid a power which will not cease until, if 
need were, the whole force of the govern- 
ment is exerted, until the army has spent 
its last man and the navy fired its last gun. 

Some of you are to assume the function 
of advocate, counsellor, magistrate, citizen, 
in old and settled communities. Such a 
life, worthily led, will be full of honor and 
dignity.. But a higher and more beneficent 
service will be his who will carry the 
teachings of this place into the wilderness, 
and with them lay the foundations of a 
new State. This task demands a consecra- 
tion as to a priesthood. Be but recognized 
by the people as the simple, sincere servant 
of the law, uttering her voice and speaking 
with her authority upon the great things 
that concern the State, and a free and edu- 
cated people will not be backward to obey 
your call. 

The professién that will aspire to this 
honor and this service must pay its price. 
The lawyer must be known by the people 
as the officer of justice, helping the court 
to judge the fact and the law, helping the 
people to keep the paths of justice and lib- 
erty, and not as ‘‘the Swiss, who sells the 
strength of his arm and the sharpness of 
his spear to the highest bidder.” The ac- 
cused must be defended and not pre-judged. 
The court must be aided in judgment by a 
collection of the arguments on each side by 
trained officers selected by each party for 
himself, who act for each solely in that ser- 
vice. But the moral sense of mankind has 
rejected Lord Brougham’s extravagant and 





immoral statement of the duty of the advo- 
cate. Especially when great public inter- 
ests are at stake before legislative bodies, 
or depend on the people’s decision, and 
wealth and power appeal to the lawyer to 
aid in accomplishing what is wrong, let it 
be understood that every honest member of 
the profession has an original and perpetual 
retainer on the other side. 

If you will walk these high paths you 
must abandon the pursuit of wealth as a 
principal or considerable object of life. Of 
course, the lawyer must have his quid-dam 
honorarium, He must have his ample 
library. He must provide for his wife and 
children a comfortable home, lay up some- 
thing for old age, and start his children in 
life with a good education and the stimu 
lant of hisown good example. That is 
pretty much all. I hope to see our profes- 
sion everywhere return to its ancient and 
healthy abhorrence of contingent fees and 
everything that savors of speculation in jus- 
tice. When you are once knowr to the 
people, not as masters of the law, but as 
traders and traflickers seeking your own 
gain, the virtue has gone out of you. Who 
would strike from the rolls of our ilustri- 
ous brotherhood the men whom I have 
mentioned, who lived and died poor and 
left to their children names far better than 
riches, and insert all the millionaires whom 
mankind have forgotten? Or even the 
great part of the list of chancellors and 
chief justices whose lives Lord Campbell 
has written? Would you not rather inherit 
or leave behind names worthy to be remem- 
bered as among the founders of the juris- 
prudence of an American State than a for- 
tune, or a park, or a fish-pond, or a palace, 
or a picture gallery, or a stud of race-hors- 
es? It has been well said, that it is the 
saddest of all epitaphs, ‘‘The rich man also 
died, and was buried.” To other aspira- 
tions has Yale trained her children. ‘Ad 
rempublicam formandum, et ad stabiliendas 
vires, et sanandum populum omnis ¢jus pur- 
gebat institutio.” ‘‘To fashioning the Repub- 
lic, to establishing it in strength, and to 
making # sane people, tendeth every in- 
struction of hers.’—VFrom Senator Hoar's 
Address to the Yale Law Schoo’, 
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ANECDOTES OF JOHNS HOPKINS. 





He left $9.000,000, a moiety of which was 
divided between eighteen relatives, and the 
bulk retained for a university and several 
hospitals. The nephew who was often at 
variance with him received almost twice as 
much as his brothers who never contradicted 
him. Mr. Hopkins never married. The 
daughters of Epaminondas were that hero’s 
famous victories. The children of Johns 
Hopkins are the splendid institutions he has 
left to learning, to mercy and to science. 
There never was a stronger man. He started 
life with $400, and built up, by his own ex- 
ertions, a colossal fortune. From the be- 
ginning, he declared that he had a mission 
from God to increase his store, and that the 
golden flood that poured into his coffers 
did not belong to him or to the hundreds 
who sought to borrow or beg it from 
him. He declared that a supernatural pow- 
er prevented him from taking money 
from his pocket to bestow foolish alms, and 
that some day the world would know that 
he was not the grasping, avaricious and 
narrow-minded man he was accounted. He 
nevertheless helped secretly many worthy 
persons, and, after his death, it was dis- 
covered that not a few merchants kad been 
saved by him from financial embarrassment 
and sorrow. Butinthe common accepta- 
tion of the term he was not liberal. His 
‘‘mission” prevented that. Toward the close 
of a very long life he became stingy and 
suspicious, but the end he had proposed 
never suffered change, and that was the 
mistress of his soul toward whom he main 
tained an inflexible fidelity. | ‘‘Clifton” was 
his pride, and upon it he spared no expense. 
Here the great university was to be found- 
ed; but in this his design will be baffled. 
The city authorities have taken some seven- 
ty acres just in front of the imperial man- 
sion, and the noble chestnut grove he had 
nurtured, not one tree of which would he 
cut down even when withered, has fallen 
before the remorseless axe of progress. The 
foundations of a vast lake for the water 
supply of Baltimore are already in course 
of excavation, and the engineers and their 
rude implements occupy several of the 
beautiful chambers of ‘‘Clifton.”’ 

An uncanny old tramp used to station 
himself under a giant oak that stood sentry 
by the lodge of ‘‘Clifton.” This made Mr. 
Hopkins nervous and became a mortal of- 
fence. He told one of his nephews of it and 
said he did not know how to abate the 
nuisance. ‘‘Why not pay him, uncle, and 
send him away?” queried the young man, 
“Pay him money!” Mr. Hopkins shrieked, 
while his long arms flew about like wind- 
mills. ‘‘Pay him money! God forbid! When 
I do that there will be a hundred vagabonds 
here instead of one!” ‘Well, then,” added 
the nephew, “‘if I were you, Uncle Johns, I 
would kick him out.” ‘I cannot do that,” 
the old man pleaded. “I am afraid!” 
‘‘What!” the nepew retorted, ‘‘are you 
afraid of such a cur as that!” ‘‘No, no!” Mr. 
Hopkins whispered hoarsely, ‘I am not 
afraid of him, but afraid of God. Did you 
never read in the Bible how Dives treated 
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Lazarus? Would you have me repeat that 
story and burn in hell forever?” That end- 
ed it. 

On one of the last days of his earthly ex- 
istence Mr. Hopkins called his devoted gar- 
dener to him and said: “1 am beginning to 
hate this place, because it does not bring in 
money. I hate everything that does not 
bring in money. Did you ever feed hogs? 
Have you not observed that the strong ani- 
mals bear away the ears of corn, and that 
the weaker ones pursue them squealingly, 
in hopes that all or some of the treasure 
will be lost or dropped?” The gardener re- 
plied that the sketch was a true one. ‘‘Well, 
then,” said Mr, Hopkins, ‘‘I am that strong 
hog. I have that big ear of corn, and ev- 
ery piggish rascal in Baltimore is intent up- 
on stealing it or wresting it from me!” 
“Sir,” he said, turning brusquely to the gar- 
dener, ‘‘do you thinka very rich man is 
happy?” The gardener answered: ‘‘The 
extreme of poverty is asad thing. The ex- 
treme of wealth, no doubt, bears with it 
many tribulations.” Mr. Hopkins rejoined: 
“You are right, my friend; next to the hell 
of being utterly bereft of money isthe pur- 
gatory of possessing a vast amount of it. I 
have a mission, and under its shadow I have 
accumulated wealth, but not happiness.” 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 
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TEMPERANCE WOMEN ASK FOR MUNIC- 
IPAL SUFFRAGE. 


The Massachusetts Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union have issued the follow- 
ing circular: 

Orrice W. C. T. Unton, } 
36 Bromfield St., Room 1314. f 

Dear Sisters,—At the semi-annual conven- 
tion of the W. C. T: U. of Massachusetts, 
held at Springfield last April, after careful 
consideration of the subject, the convention 
decided by a very nearly unanimous vote, 
to petition the next Legislature for Munic- 
ipal Suffrage for women. Below, you will 
find some explanation of the subject, with 
some of the reasons why we should adopt 
this measure. 

Municipal Suffrage not only gives the 
right to vote on all local affairs, but also 
for the officers of towns and cities. If the 
women of Massachusetts had Municipal Suf- 
frage they could in the present condition of 
affairs have a voice in the contro) of the 
liquor traffic, and in the election of the of- 
ficers who are to enforce the laws. 

If the twenty-six Prohibitionists who, in 
our last Legislature, voted against Munici- 
pal Suffrage for women, had voted for it, 
the women of Massachusetts would now be 
able to exercise all the rights conferred by 
Municipal Suffrage, aud would be in a pesi- 
tion to assist in controlling the liquor traf- 
fic in a very effectual way. 

It was the vote of the twenty-six Prohib- 
itionists of the Legislature that defeated 
this measure. Temperance women had 
not asked for Municipal Suffrage, and the 
prohibitory legislators felt under no special 
obligation to give the measure their vote. 
It is these considerations which have led 
the executive committee of the Mass. W. 
C. T. U. to urge upon the Unions the circu- 
lation of the following petition, asking for 
Temperance Municipal Suffrage by women, 
as one of the most effective and feasible 
prohibitory measures yet proposed. 

It will be seen that the petition asks, 
among other things, that women may be al- 
lowed to vote, under the local option law, 
upon the question of granting licenses, 
which is hereafter to be settled by direct 
and separate vote. Yours truly, 

Mary A. LiveRMORE. 

Boston, July 1st, 1881. 


The following is the petition referred to: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

State of Massachusetts; 

We, the undersigned, residents of , and citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, twenty-one years of age and 
upwards, in the interest of temperance and good 
government, respectfully pray your honorable bodies 
to enact a law enabling women to vote in the election 
of all town and city officers, and upon all local ques- 
tions, including that of granting l.censes for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 
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THE WOMAN NIHILIST. 

M. Rochfort, in his newspaper, has giv- 
en avery graphic account of the life of 
Sophie Perowskaia, who was recently 
hanged for complicity in the assassination 
of the Czar of Russia. Parenthetically, it 
may be said that this is only one out of a 
dozen or more ways of spelling, in English, 
the family name ofthe regicide, any one 
of which may be as good as the other. 

She was 28 years old at the time of her 
Ceath, and had given twelve years of her 
life to the work of educating the people up to 
a desire for greater liberty. When 16 years 
of age she left "her home, where she was 
surrounded by all the attractions which 
wealth, refinement and a high social posi- 
tion could give. She felt it to be her mis- 
sion to arouse the peasantry to a better 
understanding of their position, and, with 
this intent, she walked the entire length of 
the valley of the Volga, the longest river in 
Russia, laboring in the fields as a common 
harvest woman, often going in male attire. 

Later on, she sought association with the 
common péople, by gaining employment 
in different large manufactories., As might 
be supposed in a country with numerous 
secret police, this propagandism could not 
always pass unnoticed. She was arrested 
and imprisoned several times, and, on one 
occasion, was condemned to transportation 
to the extreme north of Russia, thesentence 
being executed, to some extent, during 
midwiater, She managed, however, to 
escape her guards, by drugging their tea, 
and made her way back, as best she could, 





to St. Petersburg in peasant’s dress. Fora 
number of years, it issaid, she was opposed, 
in her influence and teachings,to the use of 
violent measures as a means of obtaining 
political liberty; but, at last becoming con- 
vinced that she and her co workers would 
simply sacrifce their lives for nothing, 
unless they met state persecution with 
deadly weapons, she entered readily into 
the plots of the Nihilists, showing a com- 
plete indifference to the personal risks they 
involved.. Apart from the final means 
employed, there is something fascinating 
in this intensity of purpose. Be the cause 
good or bad, it must make a mark of some 
kind when it has advocates as earnest and 
self-sacrificingas this one. The blood of 
martyrs has been the seed of other church- 
es beside the Christian, and it has before 
happened that a cause which contained a 
few germs of truth in a mass of error has 
been aided in its development by the per- 
secution which enabled its advocates to 
show their courage and self-abnegation. — 
Boston Herald. 





so 


THE “SPOILS” SYSTEM. 


There is a general consensus of newspa- 
per opinion in the country—representing 
public opinion —that the shooting of the 
President was one of the fruits of the spoils 
system. Not that the spoils system in- 
cludes assassination among its methods, or 
looks kindly upon its Guiteaus and their 
work. But, in a general way, it develops 
Guiteaus and furnishes their unbalanced 
minds with excuses. The spoils system is 
based on the idea thata man’s efficiency 
as an officer should have nothing to do with 
his appointment to office. If heis useful 
to the party, orif, for any reason, he can 
bring to bear political influence upon the 
appointing power, he isthe man to be ap- 
pointed. That idea opens the door of hope 
to all sorts of quacks and pretenders, and en- 
courages them to go to Washington to seek 
political favors. Guiteau was sane enough 
to avoid a competitive examination, though 
crazy enough to think that he might secure 
an office for himself from Garfield or Ar- 
thur. Itis the bad system against which 
we should make implacable war. President 
Garfield attacked the ‘‘bosses,” but main- 
tained the bad system for his own use. We 
hope Guiteau’s bullet will teach him that 
the whole system needs uprooting—Bosion 
Herald. 
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WOMEN’S PLACE IN GREECE. 


Much has been said in praise of Grecian 
beauty, and the men are handsome in every 
sense of the word. We might well imagine 
them to have been the models of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. Their large eyes, black as jet, 
sparkle with glances of fire, while the long, 
silky eyelashes soften the expression and 
give a dreamy appearance of melancholy. 
Their teeth are small, white and well set; a 
fine regular profile, a pale olive complexion 
and a tall, elegant figure realize an accom- 
plished type of distinction. Asto the women, 
they seem to have left physical perfection to 
the men; some possess fine eyes and hair, 
but as a rule they have bad figures, and some 
defect in the face generally spoils the good 
features It is among them, however, that 
the old Oriental customs are more strictly 
preserved; while the men are gradually un- 
dergoing the process of civilization, they, iv 
amoral point of view, remain stationary, 
and just as they were 50 years ago. It may, 
indeed, be said that, with the exception of 
Athens, the women possess no individual 
existence, and count as nothing in society. 

The men have reserved every privilege 
for themselves, leaving to their helpmates 
the care of the house and the family. In 
the towns, where servants are kept, they 
are of the poorer class of peasants, who 
know nothing, and receive miserable wages. 

The families are generally large— seven 
or eight little children demanda mother’s 
constant attention. The morning begins 
by directing the work of each servant, re 
peating the same thing a hundred times, 
scolding, screaming, even beating them, to 
be understood. In the evening, when the 
children are sleeping,if there remains some 
little time, the poor, worn-out mother sits 
down to her spinning-wheel tospin silk, to 
sew, or knit, or, if it be summer time, to 
look after her silk worms and cocoons, 
happy if she has not to do the work of her 
incompetent servants over again. 
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WHAT FOUR WOMEN DID. 





Four sisters, the daughters of a Vermont 
farmer, were left orphans, They had a 
farm up in the mountains, which, at best, 
yielded but a scanty income. Their only 
brother was a young boy, for whom they 
were very ambitious. With a little money, 
anc a great fund of energy, they came to 
Bostoa—not to put their names on the books 
of some ‘‘Woman’s Union,” or semi-chari- 
table institution as ‘‘highly educated young 
ladies” who wanted lady-like employment, 
and sit about for something to turn up, 
finding fault, meantime, with a cold, unfeel- 
ing world. They took a house in the busi- 
ness part of the city, took what boarders 
they could accommodate, but made the 
piece de resistance of their enterprise—day 
board. They opened two parlors which 
were for a dining room. They are carpeted, 





draped, picture-hung. and made generally 
refined, and people like to come to them 
The tables are arranged with the most 
scrupulous neatness. The linen is dainty 
and always fresh; the silver is bright; the 
details in every respect are those of a re- 
fined home. The meals are not elaborate, 
but everything is excellent of its kind, per- 
fectly cooked and perfectly served. With 
the aid of one servant, these four young 
women manage their establishment. In 
dainty, white-rufiled aprons, they serve the 
guests at their table in a graceful, lady-like 
way that attracts people. They have 
placed their younger brother in a good 
school; they are making a comfortable sup- 
port, and their own pleasant home alto- 
gether. Now, when women can attain to 
this manner of common sense in their 
lives, which is quite as needful as ‘‘“common 
sense in the household,” we shall not see 
‘thirty highly educated young ladies’ ad- 
vertised in the morning papers of Boston, 
at a loss to know what is going to become 
of them—Boston Traveller. 











"HUMOROUS. 


The difference between a cat and a com- 
mais that the one has the claws at the end 
of the paws, while the other bas the pause 
at the end of the clause. 


Tommy—‘‘Oh, kiss me too, Janet!” Ja- 
net (conscious of mamma's approaching 
footsteps)—‘‘Don’t say, ‘Kiss me two,’ Tom- 
my. Say, ‘Kiss me twice,.’” 


‘‘Are you agood rider?” asked the livery- 
man, ‘I am,” answered the customer; and 
just then the horse reared, then stood on his 
fore-feet, and kicked at the clouds, and the 
customer finished his remark from the hay- 
rack, saying, ‘‘See how easily I get off.” 


Mrs. Johannes Taurus, whose home is 
within sound of Bow-bells, said, as she held 
her hand to her ear, ‘that it was her h’ear- 
ring and not her ’earing which was giving 
her some discomfort.” But as she didn’t 
write it out, it is still a question what the 
matter was. 


In explanation of Carlyle’s disparaging re- 
marks in his ‘‘Reminiscences” about Charles 
Lamb, the following story is told by the 
Academy: ‘The two were once members of 
a party taken to see a pen of exception- 
ally fine game-fowls. Carlyle,in his high 
moral manner, began to improve the occa- 
sion by expatiating upon the lessons to be 
learnt from the birds. At last, poor stam- 
mering Lamb broke in, ‘P-p-perhaps you’re 
& p-p-p-poulterer?’ ” 


On the first introduction of ritualism in- 
to Scotland, the full choir service had been 
established in an Episcopal church, where 
a noble family had adopted those views, and 
carried them out regardless of expense. The 
lady who had been instrumental in getting 
up these musical services was very anxious 
that an old nurse of the family—a Presby- 
terian of the old school—should have an 
opportunity of hearing them; accordingly, 
she very kindly took her down to church 
in the carriage, and on returning, asked her 
what she thought of the music, ete. ‘Ob, 
it’s varra bonny, varra bonny. But, oh, 
my lady, it’s an awfu’ way of spending the 
Sabbath.” 


A good story is told of Fechter, the ac- 
tor. The great effect in a piece in which 
he was playing was the crossing ofa ship 
over the stage, the waves being due to the 
heads of a dozen small boys working about 
under the canvas ocean. But one night, as 
the ship came gliding across the stage, with 
Fetcher as its captain standing in the prow, 
there, inthe midst of the watery waste, 
stood a small boy. The eyes of the audi- 
ence were upon him, and the -illusions of 
the stage were about to give way, when 
Fechter shouted, ‘‘Man overboard!” and, 
‘reaching out over the watersas the ship sped 
on its way, he seized the urchin 7 the 
shoulder and lifted him over the bulwark 
into the vessel. 


‘*Will you accept a tract, young man?” 
asked an elderly lady, reaching out one of 
the thin pamphlets that have cheered so 
many asad hour. ‘‘Well, ma’am,” replied 
the young man pleasantly, ‘‘if it’s a good 
a tract, in an eligible situation, improved 
and graded, with a three-story brick on it, 
all the modern conveniences, five minutes’ 
walk from the horse cars, churches, schools, 
etc.,—thank you, I don’t care if Ido. ’ma 
stranger in Boston, ma’am; often heard of 
your unbounded hospitality, liberality and 
all that sort of thing; but, bless me! I never 
had an idea of anything of this kind.” As 
she made no reply, but stood transfixed with 
astonishment, he passed on, with a pleasant 
smile that broadened into a caverrous grin 
by the time his face got out of the sight of 
the old lady, who was at that very moment 
remarking, ‘‘Poor young man! What a dis- 
appointment it must er been to him!” 











Women 


That have been pronounced incurable by 
the best physicians in the country, have 
been gon ge J cured of female weakness 
by the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegeta- 
ble Compound. Send to Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham, 233 Western avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., for pamphlets. 





How to get Sick. 

Expose yourself day and night, eat too 
much without exercise; work too hard with- 
out rest; doctor all the time: take all the 
vile nostrums advertised,—and then you 
will want to know 


HOW TO GET WELL. 


Which is answered in three words—take 
Hop Bitters! See another column.—Z- 
press. 





The Beason Why. 
The tonic effect of Kidney-Wort is pro- 
duced by its cleansing and purifying action 
on the blood. Where there is a gravelly 





deposit in the urine, or milky, ropy urine 
from disordered kidneys, it cures without 
fail. Constipation and piles readily yield 
to its cathartic and healing power. Pat up 
in dry, vegetable form or liquid (very con- 
centrated). Either act promptly and sure- 
ly.—Troy Budget. 


CEPHALINE, 


| This invaluable Nerve Food has 
ben — as | — by more 
wre Sethan 100 New England Physicians. 
SEAS EDT: i. an immediate, permanent and 
infallible care for Sick, Nervous 
and Bilious Headaches, Epileptic 
its, Dysvepsia, Liver Troubles, 
ervous Ae py pmmy on ny 

. Vertigo and ali Nervous Disorders. 
It isan UNEQUALLED TONIC for the whole sys- 
tema; renews and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and 
IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORVE. It should 
be at hand in every honsebold. Urge, your Druggist 
to zet it, or we will mail it postpaid on receipt of 
price, 50 cents per box, six boxes, $2.50. Send for 
Authentic Proofs. Address 

Hi. F. THAYER & CO., 

13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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fe a week in your own town. Terms and $5 ont- 
fitfree. Address H. Hattetr & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 

















HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This prepara:ion restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and eutire. It strengtheus the buck and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone tu the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natura! position. 
That feeling of besring down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the propiietor’s iaboratory, No. 233 Western 
avcnue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





The Purest and Best Medicine ever Made. 


mbination of Hops, Buchu, Man- 
and Dandelion, with all the best and 
most c¥ ura tive properties of all other Bitters, 
the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver 
ator, and Life — as Restoring 
e 


No disease c %,an possibly long exist where Hop 
Bitters are us qe4,80 Varied and perfect are their 


mployments cause irregulari- 
urinary or who re- 
Tonic and mild Stimulant, 
uable, without intox= 


elings or symptoms 
are what the disease or ai] (ment is use Hop Bit- 
ters. Don't wait until youa@re sick but if you 
only feel bad or miserable,™USe¢ them at once. 
It may save your tife.It has®®Ved hundreds, 
$500 will be paid fora case they will not 
cure or help. Do not suffer ¥°Flet your friends 
suffer,but use and urge them® * Use Hop B 
Remember, Hop Bitters is no Vile, drugged 
drunken nostrum, »ut the Purest and Best 
Medicine ever made ;the “INVALIDS FRIEND 
and HOPE” and no person Or family 
should be without them, 
.1.G. ts an absolute and irresistible cure 
as tics, All Bue or = —— See Sy 
narco'! ruggists. Send 
for Circular. Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., 
Rochester,N.Y_and Toronto. Ont. 





KIDNEY-WORT 
THE GREAT CURE:, 
RHEUMATISM | 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 

only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale inevery partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it has cured where all else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 





tart cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 





the most effectual remedy for the 
do the mere tl morbid searetions. 1° should be 


in every asa 
ae SPRING MEDICINE. * 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 


KIDNEY-WORT 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. m., daily 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. ita 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly% 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


Catarrah treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatiem, Neuralgia, Pa- 

sis. The Doctor's methods of treating ey 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her Improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
are a specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
located in the syetem, and of course wil! cure Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Paia in back, liver, head and joints. 

Her Hyginic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the only only 

















porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on 

clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes an 

Bayeer Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
lete ir every department, isnow open to invalids, 
end fo. circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 











Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


lw \ 
ir 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Ful 
Direction for Measuremercs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 





All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Pliace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 
ta 








[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] | 
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The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns farnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO.,, 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishin Logg Eg my 

Ladies who cannot be fit by ready-made gar 
ments are invited to call at our manufactoryan | 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the bes - 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price o! 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ri ster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. e luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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SUFFRAGE IN NEBRASKA. — ANNUAL 

MEETING. 

The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at Omaha on 
the 7th and 8th inst., and a most rousing 
and interesting meeting it was. The reports 
have been late in reaching us, but from the 
Omaha Republican we learn that the meet- 
ings were held in Masonic Hall, where fine 
audiences assembled to listen to excellent 
speaking, which was diversified by singing, 
and made lively by the opposition of Hon. 
E. Rosewater. 

Mrs. Harriet 5. Brooks, of Omaha, the 
president of the association, called the 
meeting to order, and made the opening 

On the platform were Mrs. Clara 
B. Colby, of Beatrice, the first vice-presi- 
dent; the secretary, Mrs. H. C. Bittenben- 
der, of Osceola, and the treasurer, Mrs. 
Russell, of Tecumseh. A majority of the 
members of the executive committee and 
of the vice-presidents were also present, 
with several friends of the cause from 
abroad, including Hon. E. M. Correll, 
editor of the Western Woman's Journal, who 
was the “leader of the house” on the bill 
for submitting the Suffrage amendment to 
the vote of the men. 

The meeting was a very interesting one, 
and more especially the ‘‘conversational” 
portion, in which free discussion was so- 
licited. This was opened by Hon. E. Rose- 
water, who spoke in response to a very 
general call. His address of haif an hour 
in length was a presentation of objections, 
theoretical and practical, which occurred 
te him against the extension of the fran- 
chise to women. It was replied to by Mrs. 
Colby, in a running comment, which 
abounded in womanly wisdom and wit, and 
incessantly brought down the house. On 
the conclusion of Mrs. Colby’s very bright 
and convincing remarks, Rev. Dr Mc- 
Namara addressed the convention iu a brief 
speech of great earnestness, depth and 
power. 

Among other things, he said, ‘‘he was 
not here to arraign or abuse men, but to 
show them that it is for their own interest 
to have woman’s help in every work of life.” 
He referred, eloquently, to the opinion ex- 
presssed by ‘‘sensible, practical Bishop 
Whipple, that eminent divine of the Episco- 
pal church, and a Democrat of the Demo- 
crats,” that it is woman’s peculiar province, 
through the Suffrage, to co-work with good 
men in mitigating the great social evils un- 
der which society suffers so much in purse, 
happiness and life. ‘‘I believe politics and 
religion twin-sisters; one is, or should be, 
just as good as the other; they ought to go 
hand in hand. As for myself, I am now in 
the Suffrage ranks with you, and I don’t 
propose to retreat. I propose to stand by 
my guns, and help you and all good men 
and women in this State and country to con- 
summate that revolution which shall prove 
greater than the one that gave free America 
to mankind!” [Great applause ] 

After the association had sung a ‘‘Song 
of Freedom,” the president introduced Mrs. 
H. C.:Bittenbender, of Osceola, who ad- 
dressed the audience for thirty minutes on 
“The legal disabilities of the women of 
Nebraska.” This lady is the well-known 
recent editor of the Osceola Record, which 
she has now relinquished for the study and 
practice of law, in partnership with her 
husband. Her address, although learned, 
elaborate, comprehensive, and dealing with 
principles and technicalities, was delivered 
extemporaneously, with great animation 
and effect, and in a manner at once woman- 
ly, captivating and strong. The conclusion 
of her address is as follows: 

‘Such is the result of man’s government 
of woman without her consent; such is the 
protection he affords her. She now asks 
the means of protecting herself. 

‘We protest against longer being cut off 
from the means of self-protection against 
unequal and oppressive legislation. 

‘We protest against longer being classed 
in the category with criminals, lunatics and 
idiots. 

‘‘We most earnestly demand the free ex- 
ercise of the right to choose for ourselves 
our own proper sphere, to be permitted to 
judge of our own wants and capabilities. 

‘*We respectfully demand no longer to be 
held amenable to laws we have had no voice 
in making; subject to penalties we have had 
no sayin imposing; to be taxed for the 
support of the government while we are 
cut off from all representation. . 

‘We respectfully demand that our right 
to hold office, and to trial by a jury of our 
peers, be no longer withheld from us. 

“We respectfully demand the legal rec- 
ognition of the wife’s right to the control 
of her own person as a moral, intelligent 
and accountable being. 

“‘We respectfully and most earnestly de- 
mand that the mother, equally with the 
father, be made the legal guardian of their 
children; that all divorce laws be made to 
bear equally on man and woman; that in 
case of divorce or separation the innocent 
parent shall have the legal custody of the 
children. 

“We petition respectfully for a law se- 
curing to the wife the absolute right to one- 
half of the joint earnings, and the same 
control of property that the husband has 

when the wife dies. 





“Above all, we most earnestly demand 
the right of Suffrage, a right which involves 
all other rights of citizenship, without which 
the right to all other rights is insecure.” 

In the evening, the occasion was rendered 
pleasant, musically, by the performance of 
the ‘‘Marseillaise,” arranged for the piano, 
by Miss Edson, of that city. Mrs. Dr. 
Mathewson also gave select readings, which 
were much approved. 

At the next morning session, the speech of 
Hon. E. M. Correll was devoted mainly to 
an exposition of the true theory of govern- 
ment, under which the women of Nebraska 
are claiming as a right the privilege of the 
franchise. Mr. Correll’s speech was phil- 
osophical and logical, and was a thorough 
demonstration of the right of this claim, 
even from the prescriptive male standpoint, 
Its key-note as an equitable reform was 
struck when the speaker said that ‘‘while 
its accomplishment will bring to one-half 
the race the invaluable boon of political 
freedom with all the attendant social, edu- 
cational, legal and material benefits, it will 
elevate both sexes to a higher plane of de- 
velopment and progress.” 

Mr. Correll was followed by Col. Phil- 
pot, of Lincoln, who was one of the Equal 
Suffrage ‘‘old guard” to which Gen. Esta- 
brook referred in the State constitutional 
convention. Col. Philpot’s remarks were 
eloquent and impassioned, and they went 
right to the heart of the matter. It is to 
be hoped that his voice will be often heard 
during the campaign that lies before the 
progressive people of Nebraska. 

Dr. McNamara, in remarks suggested by 
the address of Mr. Correll, said that the 
women need to be educated on this subject 
as well asthe men, and it is the women 
who must do this work. You must go 
around, ladies, and talk to these obstinate 
wives of ours. [Laughter.] Whatever the 
means, or whenever the time, there is one 
thing now certain; this question of Woman 
Suffrage once raised, will not ‘‘down;” it 
is to be settled, and settled it will be in the 
right direction and in a wholesome manner. 
[Great applause. ] 

Mr. Correll had but one word to add. 
The principle, he said, is a simple one, and 
it is involved in the question, ‘“By what 
authority does any man, or body of men 
presume to determine what are the rights 
of one-half the citizens of the State? The 
sphere of any individual is limited only by 
his or her ability to fillit. [Applause.] 

Mrs. Colby said that if there was one 
“hobby” which she had even more than that 
of Woman Suffrage, it was that of an im- 
proved system of national public education, 
embracing every where and always the three 
elements, industrial, political and moral. 
For every danger that besets our govern- 
ment, education is the remedy. 

Mrs. Col. Philpot gave an interesting 
sketch of the work of organization in Lan- 
caster county and in the city of Lincoln. 

Mrs. Bigelow, president of the Fillmore 
County Association, gave a satisfactory re- 
port of thorough work done there. She 
said, that in her judgment, the only opposi- 
tion whatever there is among women to this 
movement comes from two classes; first, 
those who, well off, are too selfish to 
care for the affairs of their fellow beings; 
and secondly, those who are too ignorant to 
know or care. Having all the physical 
comforts they need, they are indifferent and 
inactive towards ‘other women. I agree, 
said she, that the chief end is education, 
and we must begin this work at home and 
in the homes of our sisters. 

Gen. Estabrook thought that many wo- 
men take a wrong view of this matter; they 
think that women, and women alone, are 
interested in this reform, in this great ques- 
tion of the right and the mode of self-gov- 
ernment. The truth is that the men are as 
much interested as are the- women in its 
success. And the argument for men, boiled 
down, is this: the question is not alone what 
women want, it is what kind of a govern- 
ment we are to have. It is for man’s inter- 
ests, as well as for woman’s, that this gov- 
ernment shall not be a he-government any 
longer. [Laughter.| Do men object to 
women yoting because (male) politics is ‘‘a 
muddy pool?” Then, surely, there is some- 
thing wrong with a he-government, which 
is so only because it is not good enough for 
the women of the land to partake in. [Ap- 
plause]. You must go to work and secure 
votes. To do this you haven’t got to argue 
with men; they are already argued with. 
In the last constitutional convention, one 
of the most eminent members who voted 
“No,” said: ‘‘I do not need to be convinced; 
I acknowledge that you are right; I simply 
vote “No.” There is, concluded Gen. 
Estabrook, but one principle, and there can 
be but one equal rule in a true republic: 
“The governed shall govern.” [Great ap- 


plause. ] ° 
At the afternoon session a discussion 


arose over statements concerning the legal 
disabilities of women, made by Mrs. Bitten- 
bender on Wednesday evening. The par- 
ties to this episode were Col. Philpot, Gen. 
Estabrook, Mr. Correll, Mrs. Bloomer, Mrs. 
Brooks and Mrs. Bittenbender. The legal 
gentlemen questioned some of Mrs. Bitten- 
bender’s statements concerning the laws, 
past and present; and it isa high compli- 
ment to that lady to state that she succeed- 
ed in convincing them that they were in 





error, and that she was in the right, except 
on one or two points of very minor impor- 
tance. She acquitted herself with all the 
credit which, as a prospective ‘‘lady at the 
bar,” a woman lawyer could possibly de- 
sire. 

The notable feature of this session, was 
the essay of Miss Edson, which was a 
unique production, in point of originality, 
on a thoroughly threadbare subject. Old 
points were presented from new points of 
view, and with a freshness, a shrewdness, 
and a force which indicate a broad educa- 
tion, a varied reading, and a liberal culture 
only too rare among our best- scholars, fe- 
male or male. 

Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, of Council Bluffs, 
in the course of an off-hand speech of some 
length, gave many reminiscences of territo- 
rial and early State Suffrage in Nebraska. 
After a pleasant speech by Mr. Broadbent, a 
series of resolutions were presented, as the 
voice of the convention, for which we have 
not present space. 

In the evening, Prof. James G. Clarke 
gave ‘“‘A Few Reasons Why,” in an address 
which awakened a lively interest and was 
heartily applauded at the close. 

He said, ‘‘I believe in a republican form 
of government as against absolutism, or one 
manrule. A republic cannot exist in its 
fulness in the absence of impartial Suffrage, 
or the freedom of all its citizens, of suitable 
age, who are held responsible by the law, 
to give effective expression to their individ- 
ual opinions and desires concerning the 
law. Hence, being an advocate of impar- 
tial buman Suffrage, I necessarily believe 
in Woman Suffrage: 

“1, Because of woman’s equality with 
mar, and because, in view of this equality, 
she has certain responsibilities as a moral 
and intelligent being, which involve the 
use of the ballot, and which cannot be 
shirked and transferred to an agent, any 
more than her responsibility to the criminal 
law, or to her Creator, can be discharged 
by a human substitute. 

**2. Because the interests of the two sexes, 
while in a general sense identical, are in 
very many cases separate, in such a man- 
ner that self-interest and self-development 
render the ballot a necessity to each sex—no 
less to one than the other.” 

Prof. Clarke, continuing his speech at 
length with illustration and argument, said: 

‘I hold it to be a self-evident fact that all 
law which is made by a special class, and 
yet discriminates in favor of that class, and 
against another class of social equals, who 
had no voice in creating and framing that 
law, is not only oppressive, unjust and un- 
righteous, but morally void, and must finally 
be abolished. It seems strange that our 
‘conservatives’ cannot comprehend this 
truth and adjust themselves to its logic 
with acheerful spirit, instead of sulking 
upon the old table-lands of dead political 
issues, and turning their venerable backs to 
the river of time, because in seeking its 
level it carves out new, straighter and deeper 
channels to the sea. 

‘‘We expect that enlarged Suffrage will 
create temporary confusion. Revolutions 
always make confusion at first, but they 
never fail to remove some time-honored 
‘snag’ of a lie, around which the current of 
the ages bas been eddying—and to improve 
the channel for coming generations.” 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby followed in a legal 
and constitutional argument which abound- 
ed in historical and literary allusions, show- 
ing its author to be a person of broad cul- 
ture as well as an adept in “‘bock-learning.” 
Following,came another address from Mrs. 
Bloomer, 1n which she disposed of the stock 
Biblical argument drawn from Moses and 
Paul against Woman’s right to act in the 
same spheres and speak from the same 
platforms with men. This address was 
given at the special request of several lead- 
ing ladies of the city, and though the hour 
was late, it was received with unbroken in- 
terest, and was complimented with a spec- 
ial vote of thanks, moved by Mrs. Colby. 
Most interesting reports of district and lo- 
cal work were made by Mrs. Holmes of 
Tecumseh, Mrs. Chapin of Riverton, and 
Mrs. Slaughter of Osceola. Dr. McNamara 
closed the convention with a few stirring 
words of exhortation to the ladies to go 
right to work from now on to November, 
1882, and promised that he would, at some 
future time, present a full expression of his 
views on the reform to which he has so 
earnestly pledged himself. 

Thus ended the first annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Woman Suffrage Association. 
Such a meeting will tell effectively on the 
vote which, in Nov., 1882, decides whether 
Nebraska will lead all the States in secur- 
ing political justice for women. L. 8. 


————_—__-@ oe ———_— 
BROWN UNIVERSITY AND GIRL STUDENTS. 


The Providence Journal reported the 
speech of Dr. Caldwell at the Commence- 
ment dinner at Brown, in which he spoke 
earnestly for the admission of girls to that 
institution, and was applauded therefor. 
Whereupon ‘‘A Providence Woman” sent 
the following communication to that 
Journal: 

It is sufe to assume that the Providence 
Journal carried a thrill of pleasure to many 
women’s hearts, when it disseminated a re- 





port of Rev. Dr. Caldwell’s speech at the 
Commencement dinner at Brown University, 
together with the word “applause” after 
his remarks upon the admission of women 
to the college. 

That Dr. Caldwell should be a consistent, 
chivalrous knight was to be expected. 
That other men, some of whom have a voice 
in the government of the university, should 
applaud his sentiments, is not a surprise, 
for are they not honorable gentlemen, whose 
sense of justice is easily aroused to expres- 
sion? 

But justice and chivalry, even when ex- 
pected, inspire satisfaction in the beholder. 
Whenever a party holding power recognizes 
the claims of those who have it not, that 
party stamps itself as high-minded. The 
gentlemen, then, who applauded Dr. Cald- 
well, may feel sure that toward them many 
women of Rhode Island look with serious 
and hopeful eyes for the furtherance of 
their sisters’ education. 

That Providence girls should be obliged 
to leave their homes for collegiate study, 
instead of pursuing it in Brown University, 
as their brothers may, is a state of things 
which ought not to continue much longer. 
For a small sum, a young man may receive 
tuition there. His sister must pay for her 
board in some other State, to say nothing of 
what is sometimes a far greater sacrifice, 
the separation from her home. 

If Brown University should open its 
doors to women upon the same terms as to 
men, what disastrous consequences would 
ensue? What bave ensued at Boston Uni- 
versity, Cornell, Michigan, Colby, Bates 
and Swarthmore, or at London University, 
where degrees have recently been given to 
four ladies ‘‘with every mark of interest and 
approval.” 

The gains would be, first, that an act of 
justice had been done; second, that syste- 
matic higher education would be gained by 
some young women who would not other- 
wise obtain it; third, that there would be, 
in consequence, a real accession to the well- 
being of the community, for it is now late 
in the day to reiterate that if enlargement 
of the mental vision is good for one sex, it 
is good for the other. The question should 
never be one of antagonism between men 
and women. It is for the good of both 
sexes, that either is made better or wiser. 
This the knights of the long tables knew, 
as they applauded Dr. Culdwell. This their 
wives and daughters know, if they thought- 
fully consider the subject. It is far pleas- 
anter to women to have their just claims 
easily conceded than to plead for them. 
Let us hope that much petitioning will not 
be necessary in this case. 

It would undoubtedly be better that 
Brown University should admit women, 
than that a separate college for them should 
be established in this State. Many wise 
people think that there are too many col 
leges in our land, in proportion to the total 
amount of their endowments. That the 
university which was originally named 
‘*Rhode Island College,” may soon receive 
the daughters as well as the sons of the 
State. and may then be dowered with new 
and abundant gifts in recognition of this 
advance, isa consummation to be longed 
for, not only by aspiring young girls, but 
by many women who would receive from 
it only indirect benefit, and by many men 
who are students of social science. 

A ProvipENcE WoMAN. 
> 


“WOMEN AND PRIESTS.” 





A fact in confirmation of the positions 
taken by Col. Higginson in his judicious 
remarks under the above heading, may be 
found in the journal of travel by Mrs. 
Brassey, ‘‘Around the World in the Yacht 
Sunbeam.” 

While in Honolulu, she was presented to 
Queen Rapiolani, of whom she says: ‘‘The 
Queen is a nice looking woman, with a very 
pleasing expression of countenance. She is 
the granddsughter of the heroic Princess 
Rapiolani, who, when the worship and fear 
of the goddess Pélé were at their height, 
walked boldly up to the crater of Kilaura, 
in defiance of the warnings and threats of 
the high priestess of the idolatrous rites, 
proclaiming her confidence in the power of 
her God, the God of the Christians, to pre- 
serve her. This act did much to assist in 
the establishment of Christianity in the 
Island of Hawaii, and to shake the belief of 
the native worshipers of Pélé in the power 
of the fearful goddess.” 

When the history of the Hawaiian race 
shall be written, the name of this intrepid 
woman shall be embalmed with those of 
such leaders as the Saxon high-priest who, 
when Christianity was introduced, in the 
reign of Ethelbert, was the first to enter the 
temple, and overthrow the ancient idols. 

EstHer B. CARPENTER. 








Don’t Get The Chills, 

If you are subject to ague you must be 
sure to keep your liver, bowels and kidneys 
in good, free condition. When so, you will 
be safe from all attacks. The remedy to 
use is Kidney-Wort. It is the best preven- 
tive of all malarial diseases that you can 
take. See advertisement in another column. 





Beautifiers. 

Ladies, you cannot make fair skin, rosy 
cheeks and sparkling eyes with all the cos- 
metics of France, or beautifiers of the world, 
while in poor health, and nothing will give 
you such good health, strength, buoyant 
spirits and beauty as Hop Bitters. A trial 
is certain proof. See another column. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Employment Wanted.—A lad ho 
bad experience in the work of a DIET-DISPENSS 
RY for the sick poor, wishes an en; to take 





charge where a new sary is be organized. 
She will go West if desired, provided her travel) 
be paid Mrs. M.A. Whit 


capenees can > . 
er, 21 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 





The Twenty-eighth Year of this Family and 
Boarding School tor boys and girls will begin Wednes- 
day, Sep:. 21, 1881. For ca and information 
apply to NATH’L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


School of Elocution & Expression 


Offers the best advantages in the specialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 1881. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 

For particulars address ANNIE BARIGHT, Prin- 


cipal, 
eeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College=Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Sprin 
term commences about March 1 and continues 1 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous ong. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 











Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale (near Boston), Mass, 


Recognizing the distinctive offices allotted to wo- 
men, and believing them to be in harmony with the 
best intellectual culture, aims, with a high grade of 
comerecenies to develope taste and skill for the prac- 
tical life of a home, and to direct the whole training 
toward making this life useful and happy. Illustrat- 
ed lessons are given in the care of homes, in cookery, 
dress-cutting, millinery, and other handiwork. The 
steadily growing reputation of the school and the in- 
crease of patronage have compelled the large addition 
now being made for working laboratory, practice 
kitchen, and, in general, better appliances and ac- 
commodation, Next term opens September 15. Va- 
cancies filled in order of application. Send for Cat- 
alogue. Mention Oe ee 

c.c. B GDON, Principal, 


Vassar College, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. . 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 
sent on application to 

W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING. 


NOT ERASIBLE. 


J. D. CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been limi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at short notice for Stamping, Designing, Copy- 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


Lt. F. SWAN 
20 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 


TINTED PAPERS, 
IRISH LINEN PAPER, 


RETAILED AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES, 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon St. 


("Examine or send for eamples. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 
B. F. Sargent, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 











Paintings, Engravings, Etc,, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


G79 A WEEK. $12 a day at home 1! made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Trug & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


Rubber Waterproof 


GCARMENTS 
Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $2.00 to $6.00 at 
126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


VIEWS, 
IEW 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Silk; 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeins Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 
This Embroidery Silk soid on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in skeins. 
assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
the most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 7 
Corner Tremont and Winter Streets, Boston. 3m 
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